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JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





AU THORS, EDITORS, &e.—F. A., 
experienced AMANUENSIS, ATTENDS GENTLEMEN 
for the purpose of TAKING VERBATIM NOTES in Short- 
hand (or otherwise) from their dictation. The accuracy of his 
s may be depended on. References as to ability and 
res; Coe sine will be given. Terms moderate.—Address F.A., 
4, Great College-street, Westminster. 


W. COLLINS, Philosophical Instrument 

e Maker to the Royal Foistechatec Institution, begs t 
inform the public generally g he has been solely permitted 
by R. J. Longbottom, Esq. to manufacture those new and 
the PHYsic ISCOPE and OPAQUE 





amusing instruments, 


MICHOSCOPE, which are now being exhibited with so much 
he above scientific place of resort.—Address, Hall 
ewafectures. Polytechnic Institution. 





‘\ORPORATION of the LITERARY FUND, |} 


Instituted 1790, and Incorporated 1818. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—The MARQUIS of wine oiy an, K.G. 

Subscriptions and Donations announced he Anniversary 
Disaer, edne: 8, 1844, the MARQUIS of NORT 


sday, Ma 
AMPTON, President of the Royal Society, in the Chair. 


Her Most Gracious Ma- 

jesty the Queen ann. £105 0 
T My irman, ‘The 

Marq 


Sir Robert Harry is lis, 
Bart. F. RS. (v.P 


t 
G.P.R.J ames, 
t) Rev. Dr. Jelf, D.D 


: John fitchell 





hoes is Roval pigpneee PRINCE ALBERT. 


ident—T Hon. the Earlof DEVON 
RITISH AND ‘FOREIGN INSTITUTE.— 
The Second Year of the Institute will commence on the 
ist of June next, when the terms of membership will be as 
lows 
= Town Megshens, arma, £10 10......annual, & . 
Country ditto, entran ne cannual, 

The EL ECTION of EIGHT MEMBERS of co OMMIT- 
TEE will take place at the Institute on THURSDAY. fe. 20th 
inst. from Three to Five o'clock. The GENERAL MEETING 
will be held, pro forma, on FRIDAY, the 3st. at Three o'clock, 

rpose of being adjourned to the following Friday, to 

the attendance of those who will be out of town in the 

Walon week. At the adjourned meeting, the Right Hon. the 

President will take the Chair, when a full report of the progress 

and state of the jestiante, on oO balance-sheet of its finances, 

will be submitted te the 
JAMES 8S. BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 

13, qua _ oe “square. 

The new arrangements for the lectures, conversazioni, house 
dinners, and soirées, may be _jearnt at ae Institute, Pa 
prospectuses and cards did 
second year, now about to commence, may alee be ——hF, of 


the Secretary 

CHOOT, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-squark.—Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall, C: ‘ambridge, Author of * Stenography for Schools,’ 
* respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
Schools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 

es they may contemplate; also in the transfer of Scholas- 

fieand ‘Clerical Property. —Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many 
ears on the Continent, can introduce superior English and 
Foreign Governesses, with good references, Letters must be free. 


] ITHOGRAPHY.—Messrs. REEVE, BrotTuEns, 

continue to itastre and greatly economize the use of 

Lithography for the illustration of subjects in yey eatery, 
and beg to refer, as specimens of their printing, &c., 

FLORA ANTARCTICA ; or, Botany of the si nteretie Vovane, 
under the command of Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, F.R.S., &c., 
by Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, .S., Botanist to the ees te 
=. No. I. of t = 3 important’Flora (ready on Saturday next) 
account of the Voyage, ac- 
companied by acl hart of the South: circumpolar regions, show- 
ing the tracks of Cook, Weddell, and Ross, together with a view 
of the vessels surrounded by ice-bergs in their extreme southera 
latitude before the Victoria Barrier of ice, and active volcanic 
mountain, Mount Terror. 

Reeve, Brothers, Natural oy Lithographers and Pub- 
lishers, King William-street, Strat 


BE SOLD,a RARE BARGAIN, a NEW 
SIMPLE MICROSCOPE, with large stage adapted for 
botanical dissection and investigation, concave mirror, travers- 
ing lens-holder, condensing Jens, forceps, animalcule cage, and 
test objects; with an inch, half-inch, quarter-inch, and one- 
—_ single ge bene, — a one-twentieth, ae doublet: the 
whole packed in mahogany case.—. y by letter st paid) to 
tr Ghose Fielder, Crosby Hall C Seamhers, Londo “—" i 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 
T° BE DISPOSED OF, a large Collection of 


MINERALS, comprising sumerous Specimens of the 
various Gold formations, Gems, &c. ; long series of the different 
Woods, from various Provinces; Indian Bows and Arrows; and 
bumerous other Curiosities. 

whole of the above collected by a gentleman during 
Many years’ travels and residence in that extensive Empire. 
For cards of address apply to Mr. Gurner, Stationer, No. 9, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
STANSTEAD BURY HOUSE, near WARE. Hertford- 
re, Be Dr. E. JOHNSON, Author of ‘Life, Health, and 
Theory and Practice of Hydropathy,’ &c. —This 
abiechmre is in complete order and in full operation, and, 
nce Dr. Johnsun has become its proprietor, the terms have 
n greatly reduced; the domestic economy is under the 
management of his brother.—Dr. Johnson is in town at 18, New 
= flington- “Street, every Tuesday and Saturday, from 12 to 3 
































YDEOP ATHY.—Dr. FELDMANN'S 
(of Vienna) Bypeorataic EST ABLIAMENT. 
fits, NEW GRAEFE NBERG.” near BLACKROCK, DUB- 
and only a few miuutes’ walk from the Railroad and Sea, 
is now y considerably enlarged for the reception of Patients. The 
nds with natural springs of the purest water, and ex- 
unt: indispensable to the Cold Water Cure, and 
ouche and Plunge Baths, of a quality seldom 
rman 
invalide are oneal byi Dr. Feldmann personally, who has 
how about eleven years practising Hydropathy. 
For f aeh sex id address 22, olesworth-street, Dublin ; or at 
TZ. 
aes, from Three to Five Guineas per week, according to 
io but every = ings at at the same table. ate 
achines are appli r perspiring, which are 
aes ut ydropathy, as ther La the ametions of the Skin, 





ro te Seog price 2s. 
and Practice of Hydropathy, &e., which, 


Theory 


as well as several een [ng ¥ dmann’ . works, in Latia and 
. ad of 
is, teed gy obn Cumming, Dublin, an utt, 








G. T. Ke 
5| Hen. Gally Kea Esq. 
«P.s+eeeeeee.6th don, 
10| Capt. Lamont, R.N. 


3| Alfred Latham, Esa. 


F. * leward sesesess 
Sir John _— ‘ow, Bart. 

F.R.S. Steward 3rd don. 
Dr. Beattie, M.D. 


2nd don 
Alex. Blackwood, Esq " 

Edinb burgh.:-cek Fao. 
Dr. Bostock, M.D. F. a 5. 


T. H. Bothamley, ag os 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir 'T. M. 
Brisbane, Bt. V.P.R 
Stewar 


| Charles Lever, Esq. 
don. 
Messrs. Longman & Co, 


ann, 

Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. 
V.P.R.S. crowd 

on. 

The Lord John Manners, 

M.P. Steward eoorseeeee 





F.R.S. 
Robt. Brown, Esq 
by a 





D | rc ccccee 008 
= Masterman, Esq. 
un. Steward ..2nd don. 

Right t Hon. Sir Charles 

Metcalfe, Bart. Go- 
vernor-Gen. of Canada 


R.Monckton Milnes, ‘Esq. 
se eeeeeeereees rn 
R. 1. Marchison, Esq. 
F.R.S. President Royal 
Geographical Society 
don. 
Jobn Murray, mn. 
don. 
John Noble, Esq. 3d don. 
Rev. Professor O'Brien, 
Steward socsecceceessees 
Benjamin Oliveira, Esq. 
10, __ F.RLS. Steward eosseeee 
| Onley Savill Onley, a. 
on. 


4) ORR, Ormerod, Esq. 
| Wm.S. Orr, whsa- 2d 2d o. 

je Ceccece 1 Dr. Paris, M 
Chevalie pierre, | President opal Gi . 
Attaché. of the Belgian . praeiens ecocce 
Legation .....-....ann. 1| J. W. Parker, Esq 
John" Dickinson. Esq. 
9th don. 10 Bighorn Genceal 

Charles Dolman, te 


ann 
Brown, 


B. re Cabell, “Esq. ERS. 
V.P.) Stewardi3th don. 
William ee Esq. 
in 
Lady C Thane} 
‘The Earl of Cla 
Rev. P.C.Claughton,M.A. 
Benjamin Coben, Esq. 
Bolton Corney, F ra 
on. 
R. S. Cox, Esq. th don. 
J. H. Cox. a ~ qnewnenes 
Henry en. 
Master Dillon 
(the profits of the first 
work of the youngest 
author in the room) .. 
His GracetheArchbishop 
of Dublin (Sth don. of 
10 per cent. on the pro- 
fits of his Works) .... 
Sir Henry la Beche, 
oes Re 








emo Seevew 
ow Sooow 


-. 
J 





ann. 
Pasley, 
+S. Steward coseseee 

J. — Esq..-10th don. 
is Eg | Wm. Haseldine Pepys, 
n, M.P. VP. het | Esq. F.R.S. Steward .- 
Willlam Ellice, Esq. ..-. Dr. Pereira, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Mountstuart Steward s+ seessecseces 
John “Henry wy PSs 


. soeceeees-Mth 





lyn, 
Wm. Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
2nd 


al 

Geo. Edward Eyre, =f 
High Sheriff of Wilts 
2nd don. 

J. P. Gassiot, Esq. F.R.S. eeeceee 
BenjaminGompertz,Esq. Ww. fi. Hi. Rosser. Esa. ‘Steward 
-R.S, Steward seeeeeee 2nd don. 
Professor Graham, M.A. Lieut.-Col. Sabine, R.A. 
‘, WAT weveeese F.R.S. Steward «++++000 
Professor Graves, M.A. George Samuel, Esq. «-.+ 

F.R.S. Steward «+0008 i Sawyer, Esq. 
Right Hon. Thos. oe Rev. Professor Sedgwick, 
Ville scsessceceee seal PRLS. Steward «-.eseee 
The Lord. Robert aon The Earl of Shrewsbury, 
at M.P. Steward .. 
H. Hallam 
(V.P.) 
Luke Ja 


Slewar 


Reventlow, the Danish 
inister...+..2n) d don. 








q. FR. 
7th don. 





pany of Stationers ann. 
Luke Jas. Han Sir John E. paapaeeae, 
aportion ofthe hitherto Bart. F.R.S. (V 
unappropriated _ Firs dist ¢ don. 
ruits of a A Mr. Serjeant ba > 


“Union for Benevo- 
Ven. Archdeacon ind Gon. 


Turees 





Sir John Jacob Hansler, 

RS. Steward sessseee 
George G. V. Harcourt, 
—— sees 


Sharon 
F.R. 
Professor T 
R.S. Steward 

His eee M n 
pescees 10 0] de eyer, Belgian 
Chevalier ‘Hebeler, s- Minister .....--..-ann. 0 

sian Consul-Goneral Jacob 'Waley, 1 
on. 5 5|James Whishaw. bq. 
Hen. Merrik Senn re ag 10 10 2nd don, C) 
Robert Stayner Hoifo Rev. Dr. Williams, War- 
Esq. ceseseseseeesann, 5 5| den of New Collese 
Dr. Horsefield, M.D. 2nddon, 2 0 
F.R.S. Steward sesec00e 5 0 


The principle of the Literary Fund is to administer eogistanee 
to Authors of genius and learning, who may be reduced to dis- 
tress by unavoidable calamities, or Sepeived * enfeebled facul- 
ties or declining life, of the power of literary exertion. This 
assistance is renewed as often as the Committee consider neces- 
- , and is extended at the death of the author to his witew 








b ; the Treasurers, John Griffin, | Esq. B fo rd- 
Henry Ellis, British Museum; and Begs dt. Bedford place: Sie 
Russell-square; and at the Chambers of the Corpuration, 73, 


Great Russell-street, by 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


LADY, of middle age, and who has high testi- 
monials, ‘wishes to ENGAGE WITH A FAMILY wherein 

the services of an experienc atron would valuable.— 
dress, post paid, M. S., 4, Swallow-street, Piccadilly. 


ODGSON’S BRITISH nnd FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, No. 9, Great Marylebone-street.—Subscribers, 
whether resident in town or coun try, receive the immediate 
perusal of all new works, with which this Library is very exten- 
sively supplied, and particular attention strictly devoted to the 

fulfilment of their wishes, on the following terms :— 

pt A [patoccceelts 5 : 7 Oveveee£l0 10 4 
a eoecce 


r 3 . 
Quarter ..scoees 1:16 Occccee es sooe 313 
Postage Envelopes and Postage Paver, infinitely capegler to 
the Government articles at Goceme price, and every variety of 
=. best and most useful kinds of stati y at very 




















CHER BOOKS. Just published, E. and F. 
HOWARD'S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT’ and MODERN 
BOOKS, comprising a large collection of Works in #ll depart 
ments of Literature, now on sale at 33, Gray's Inn-lane. nearly 
opposite Gray's Inn Gate. Gentlemen in Town and Country 
favouring E. and F. H. with their address, can receive the above 
gratis (postage free). 


ILLER’'S CATALOGUE OF CHEAP 
BOOKS FOR JUNE is now ready. and can be had 
fev and postage free. Also the following 7 MAGAZINES and 

EVIEWS, in sets. 

British and Foreign Review, a Quarterly Journal, 
from the commencement in 1835, to the end of 1842, 14 vols. 8x0. 
half calf, very neat, 2/. 10s. 1835-43 

British Magazine, a Magazine of Religious and 
Ecclesiastical Information, Parochial History, and Documents 
respecting the State of the Poor, Progress of E ucation, &c. »from 
its commencement in 1832, to the end of 1843, complete in 24 
vols. 8vo. half calf neat, numerous engravings and maps, an ex- 
cellent copy, 4. 10s. 

Colonial (The) Magazine and Commercial Mari- 
time Journal, edited by R. Montgomery Martin, . from 
commencement to the end of 1843, 10 vols. 8vo., hal alt, very 
neat, 2/, 2s. 

Congregational Magazine (The) from its me 
mencement in 1818 to the end of 1843, in 26 vols. 8vo. aa? x] 
very neat, 4. 4s. 

Foreign Quarterly Review (The) from its a 
mencement in 1827 to 1843 inclusive, 30 vols. 8vo. half esi new 
and neat, 1 ty 

ws of the 


This jo 
Oriental (The) Herald and Colonial Review, 


full and 
state of con — to literature for the Tet at sixteen years. 
edited by J. S. Buckingham, Esq., from its commencement in 
13 Pe’ to the conclusion in 1829, 23 vols. half-bound russia oe 


* Quarterly (The) Journal of Education, embracing 
a variety of interesting topics, connected with the subject of 
Education, 10 vols. 8vo. in new cloth boards, 1. 15s, 1831-35 


Quarterly Journal of Science and the Arts, the 
Gase © saptes, complete in 30 vols. 8vo. half calf, ver ea 











* ‘Quarterly Review, from the commencement in 
1809, to the end of 1843, complete in 70 vols. with the three in- 
dexes inclusive, a new clean and well bound set in half calf, 
very neat, 12/. 12s. 1809-43 


Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, a Magazine of 
Chemistry, Miperalesy. Mechanics, Natural phistorz. ft Agricul- 
ture, and t ine Arts, by T. Thompson, M.D. series 
qeectete, ia 28 vols. 8vo. clean and uncut, numerous plates, 


Westminster Review, from its commencement in 
1824, together with the London Review, and London and West- 
minster, to the end of 1843, forming altogether 42 vols, 8vo. in 
new, neat, and uniform half calf binding, 62. 6s. 1824-43 

This set comprises all the woodcut and scarce numbers, and 
forms a most valuable and complete copy. No journal of the 
present day carries so much interest for the future as the West- 

minster Review, whether regarded in its developement of the 
“ Greatest Happiness Principle,” by Bentham ; the * Corn-Law 
Question,” by Colonel Thomson, and others; the valaphle 
“* Metaphysical Theories"’ of Mill; or the nove impetus given 
to the Fine Arts by its “ illustrated articles” of later numbers. 

A General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, in 
which a new Translation of that of the celebrated Mr. Bayle is 
included, with reflections on those passages of Mr. Bayle which 
seem to favour Scepticiam. by Bernard Birch and Lockman, the 
Oriental articles by Mr. Sale toumelaler of the Koran, 10 vols. 
folio, calf, very neat, an excellent copy, only 71. 7s. 1734 

Philosophical Transactions, from its commence- 

ment in 1665 to 1800, abridged, with Notes and Biographical Ilus- 
trations, by Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, 18 vols. royal 4to. nu- 
merous plates, large and fine paper, 4/. 4s. 1665-1800 

Shakspeare, the Works of, with the Notes or 
Johnson, Steevens, and Isaac Reed, and the corrections and 
Plgsteatiens of various other Commentators—com wongoeen 
Life of the Poet, and an enlarged History of the Stage, 

E. Malone, (edited by Isaac Reed), 21 vols. 8vo. calf neat, “ 


Sowerby's (J.) English ene of Coloured Figures 

of British Plants, with their iy sir cparectors, arpenyene 

and places of growth, described b . Smith, with genera’ 

Index, 36 yes. royal 8vo. calf whe hin —— 
d pl 





children. During the last half century, the C 
devoted ba the relief of the unfortunate scholar the nay ‘of 
30,2001. ; 2.076 grants have been bestowed upon upwards of 


1,200 applicants. 
and s i in aid of the charitable purposes 
di the Tostitution wht ne thankfully received and acknowledged 








Swift’s Works, with Notes, and a Life of the Au- 
thor, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 19 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 5/. 15s. 7 


John Miller, 404, Oxford-street, 
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Sales bp Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, NOVELS, &c. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 

on TUESDAY, 28th, and two following days, including 
AITLAND’S LONDON, 2 vols.—Robertson’s 
Historical Works, 9 vols.—Britton’s Dictionary of 
Architecture — Granger's History of England, 4 vols.—a 
series of the Philosophical Transactions—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, from the commencement to 1820, with the 5 vols. of 
Index —Monthly Review, 204 vols.—Millot’s Elements of 
General History, 6 vols.—Axe’s Memoirs of the Duke of 

Marlborough, 6 vols. and Atlas—Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 9 
vols.—Sir H. Davy’s Works, 9 vols.—Fosbroke’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquity and British Monachism, 3 vols.—a series 
of The United Service Journal—Ancient and Modern Uni- 

versal History, 60 vols.—large quantities of Novels, &c. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on FRIDAY, 31st of May, and SATURDAY, June 1, 
COLLECTION of MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, GUI GUIDE BOOKS, BOOKS IN 
QUIRES, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, June 4, 
HE STEREOTYPE PLATES to Plato's 
Divine Dialogues; King’s Primitive Church; Chris- 
tian Seneca; Wesley's Sermons; Buffon’s Natural History— 
Stereoty pe, Steel- plates and Cupyright to Blacklock’ 's Treatise 
on Sheep—Stereoty pe, Steel-plate, and Copyright to Boswell’s 
Art of Taxidermy—the Steel-plates and printed Stock of 
Meadows’s Shaksperian Points of Humour—Stereotype and 
Copyrights to Tyas’s Legal Hand-Books—500 sheets of India 
aper— 33 reams of fine writing paper—1,000 Common 
rayer, 24mo.—1,000 Life of Cromwell—4,000 London and 
Southampton Railway Companion—375 L iverpool and Man- 
chester Guide—300 Leigh’s Road-Book of Germany—300 
Leigh's Road-Book of Scotland—200 Roberts’s Welsh Inter- 
preter—147 Strasburg Manual—150 Belgium Traveller—100 
Rhenish Manual—75 Vasi’s Rome—74 Ebel’s Switzerland— 
391 Cherpilloud’s Elizabeth —Panorama of the Thames— 
Lives of Shakspeare, Pope, Raleigh, Wren, &c.—250 Mar- 
tin’s Christian Philosopher—400 vols. Valpy’s Family Clas- 
sical Library—800 Pinnock’s English Grammar—400 Beau- 
ties of Crabbe—462 More’s Utopia—446 Plato’s Divine Dia- 
logues—200 Wolff's Hebrew Grammar—324 King’s Primi- 
tive Church, &c. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, FOREIGN 
BOOKS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 5, 
SMALL CONSIGNMENT of FOREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS from the Continent, some 
curious Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, &c. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on THURSDAY, June 6, and FRIDAY, June 7, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of FOREIGN 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES PRINTED AT OXFORD. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, June 11, 
OOKS in QUIRES, including 800 FUSS’ 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 8vo—668 CARY’S TESTI- 
MONIES of the FATHERS of the first Four Centuries, 8vo. 
—842 NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, by Twiss, 2 vols. 
8v0.—393 M‘Vicar’s Life of Bp. Hobart, 8vo.—200 Wheel- 
wright’s Aristophanes, 2 vols. 8vo.—120 Menzil’s German 
Literature, 4 vols. 8vo.—600Selections from English Authors, 
feap. 8vo.—512 Powell’s Optics, 8vo.—120 Walker's Mecha- 
nics, 8vo.—250 Grey’s Prose Literature, 8vo., &c. 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN DECEASED 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet- -street, 
on THURSDAY, June 1: 3, and two following days, 
CONSIDERABLE PORTION of | the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN deceased. 


BOOKS in QUIRES, STEREOTYPE PLATES, PRINTS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, June 18, and two following days, 

ARGE QUANTITIES of BOOKS in Quires, 
Prints, Stereotype Plates, &c., being a further Portion 
of the Stock of a Publishing House. 


COPPERPLATES AND REMAINING COPIES OF THE 
MUSEE FRANCAISE AND MUSEE ROYALE, IM- 
PORTANT STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 

on TUESDAY, July 16, 
LL the REMAINING COPIES of those 
magnificent Works, published by the French Govern- 
ment, entitled the ‘* Musée Francaise,” and the ‘‘ Musée 

Royale,” with the 508 ENGRAVED CoprrER-PLATES, the engra- 

ving of which cost the French Government upwards of 

112,0007.. These works have justly been pronounced the 

grandest productions of modern times, and form a collection 

of Articles of Taste that can never again be collected to- 
gether. Also, the Stereotype Plates of Dr. Nathaniel Lard- 
ner’s Works, with Life by Kippis, 10 vols. 8vo.—the Stereo- 
type Plates of Gibbon’s Rome, imp. 8vo., 84 sheets—the 

Stereotype Plates of Robertson’s Historical Works, imp. 8vo. 

80 sheets—the Stereotype Plates of Henry's Miscellaneous 

Works, imp. 8vo., 90 half-sheets—also two-thirds of Dodd- 

ridge’s Expositor, 67 sheets—two-thirds of Doddridge’s Mis- 

cellaneous Works, 80 sheets—three-fourths of the Works of 

Jonathan Edwards, 2 vols., 120 sheets. 





Valuable Library of a private gentleman, consisting of 2,500 
vols., being a choice selection of Classical and “Standard 
Works in General Literature, of the best editions, also several 
of the best Theological Works, with many others. 


Mr. PRICE is instructed to SELL by public AUCTION, | at bis 
New Rooms, Quality-court, 48, Chancery-lane,on THURSDAY, 
May 30, at 11 for 12 precisely (on account of the number ot tiots} 
without reserve 

A Choice Selection of CLASSICAL and STAND- 

ARD WORKS in General Literature, possessing man} ofthe 
best editions, amongst which will be found—The Delphin‘ 

with Variorum Notes, 142 vols.—Stephens's Thesaurus, 

Lat., 2 copies, large. and small paper—Calasi Concordantia—Plu- 

tarchus Bryani— Syphocies cura Brunck—A’schyli Tra codiae 

Buatleri—Herodotus Wesselingii, ditto Schweigheuseri—Thucy- 

dides Dukeri—Polybius—Homeri Opera Ernesti— Ciceronis 

Opera, Ernesti—Taciti Opera Omnia, Brotier—Livii Opera— 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat.—Platonis Dialogi, Bekkeri— 

Atheneus Schweigheuseri—Facciolati Lexicon— irgilii Opera, 
eynii—The Classical Journa c.—The Works of Hume, 

Smollett, Gibbon, Chaucer, Addison, Locke. Swift, Clarendon, 

Dryden, Chatterton, Bacon, Burn, Pope, Milton, By Tt Scott, 

Cowper, &c.—The Encyclopedia Metrepsltane— Supplement 

to Encyclopedia Britannica—Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews 

—Annual Register—Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, France, 

Switzerland, and other illustrated works, &c.—Lodge's Portraits 

—Carey’s Atlas several of the best Theological Works, with 

many others. fay be viewed two days prior to the oa, and 

catalogues had ™ r. Price’s offices, 48, Chancery-Lane 


THE VERY CHOI COLLECTION So ENGRAVINGS OF 











OHN BARING, E 
By_ Messrs. CHRIS’ om & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King- ~ St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, May 30, at I 
precise 

YHE very select Collection of Engravings, the 

orks of the great artists of the modern Italian, German 
Seeneh, and English schools, the property of JOHN BARING, 
Esq. ; comprising most brilliant early proofs, some of them in 
unique states, of the works of— 

I hen Schiavone 

Garavaglia 

Rosaspina 

"Aaa 


Desnoyers 
Forster 
Bervic 
Muller 


Sharpe 
Strange 
Holloway 


Anderloni Lig 
May be'viewed ron ee preceding and catalogues had. 
CAPITAL PICTURES, 
CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 





By__ Messrs. 
King-street; St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, May 31, and 
following day, at 1, precisely, 

Valuable Collection of Pictures by Italian, 
rench, Flemish, and Dutch masters, including a small 
saltnesinn formed by an amateur in Italy, which comprises some 
beautiful works of the Roman and Bolognese schools, and several 
small private collections, chiefly beautiful cabinet specimens of 

Flemish and Dutch masters. May be viewed two days preced- 

ing and catalogues had. 


A PORTION or as LIBRARY AND 7 COLLECTION 
ODERN DRAWINGS OF 
EDWARD HAW KE LOCKER, ESQ., F.R.S. F.A.S. 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s square, on FRID/ AY, June 4th, and 
following day, at 1 precisely, 4 

Selection fromthe Choice Library of EDWARD 
HAWKE LOCKER, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S.. who is leaving 

his official residence in Greenwic h Hospital. The books, which 
are in beautiful condition, comprise Camden’s Britannia, by 

Gough—Hasted’s Kent—Wood’s Athene Oxoniensis—Locke’s 

Boyle’ s,and Sir W. Temple's Works—a very interesting collec- 

tion of Voyages and Travels—the Harleian Miscellany—Holling- 

shed, Monstrelet, and Froissart’s Chronicles—Cicero, Oliveti, 
and other Classies—and a well-selected collection of works in 

English and French general literature. Also the choice collec- 

tion of modern drawings, framed and glazed, comprising inter- 

ones, specimens of the following artists— 
Cipriani Pocock learne Hamilton 
Dartslonsi Gertin ‘Turner, R.A. Wheatley 
Gainsborough Edridge Cc cone Chinnery 
Sandby Alexander Dan 
and the Greenwich Pensioners, by Sir avid Wilkie. 


TO MINERALOGISTS AND GEOLOGISTS, 
Messrs. J. C.& S. STEVENS beg vol. announce they will SELL 
by AU GTION at their Great Koc 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on THURSDAY, 30th May, and following day at 12 


YHE COLLECTION of MINERALS, GEO- 
LOGICAL SPECIMENS, FOSSILS, ORGANIC REMAINS, 
and BOOKS on era LOGY and GEOLOGY of the late 
ROBERT BAKEW oy —¢ Author of ‘Introduction to 
Geology,’ and ro ty esteemed works on the science; also a 
small collection of English, Greek, and Roman coins, in silver 
and copper, shells, birds, insects, a small consignment of live 
plants from New aland, and a variety of miscellaneous 
May be viewed the day prior and mornings of sale, 

and catalogues had. 


PLANTS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
Mesers J.C. & 8. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
by AUCTION at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY, May 3ist, at 2 o *cloc k, 

A SMALL, but interesting, consignment of LIVE 

PLANTS, just arrived, after a short and favourable voy- 
age Mrset from Wellington, New Zealand. It is believed that they 
include several species, either quite new, or very imperfectly 
known to European cotanists, including pene, orchidiz, several 
healthy plants of a new species of Daph Taxodium, Aristo- 
lochie, Clematis, &c. &c. On view two a prior to the sale, 
and catalogues may be had. 














ledium 8vo. in arabesque binding, price 10s. 6d. 


TALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 
of JERUSALEM. By. W.H. BARTLETT. _Hlustrated 
by oy Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, Bentley, and Brandard; 
pia aml eoneta Forty superior W oode uts. 
ae: object of this Work is to give a correct idea of the pre- 
SENT STATE of this memorable city. from personal observation. 
The *‘ Walks’ embrace the principal objects of interest; many of 
bar dg have not been drawn or described in any previous pub- 
icat: 
London: George Virtue, 26, }, Ivy-lane 5 and sold by all Bookseller 


Just published, price 5s. cloth boards, 


HE ARITHMETIC. of ANN UITIES and 
IFE ASSURANCE, or COMPOUND INTEREST SIM- 
PLIFIED; explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contin- 
ent on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in 
ingle and Annual Payments, and comprehending-the Values of 
Leases, Pensions, Freeholds, and Reversionary Sums, in Pos- 
session or Expectation, Immediate, Deferred, or Temporary, 
illustrated with Practical and Familiar Examples. 
By EDWARD BAYLIS, 
Actuary of the Jo wdy Life Assurance Company. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








MR. MOXON HAS JUST 
PUBLISHED : 


1. 

ELLEN MIDDLETON: a Tate. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. In 3 vols. price 31s, gj, 
cloth. 

2. 

DYCE’S REMARKS on COLLIER'S and 
— EDITIONS of SHAKSPEARE. Price gy, 
cloth. 

3. 


LIFE in the SICK ROOM": Essays, By 
AN INVALID. Second edition, price 8s. boards, 





4. 
MARTINEAU’S DEERBROOK; 
NoveEL. Second edition, price 6s. cloth.—Also, THE 
HOUR AND THE MAN: an Historical Romance, 
Second edition, price 6s. cloth. 


MISS 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S P MANUAL: containing 
a Treatise on practical Seamanship, with Plates; 4 
Dictionary of Sea-terms; Customs and Usages of the 
Merchant Service ; Laws relating to the practical duties 
of Master and Mariners. Second edition, price 5s. cloth 


6. 

KNOWLES’S PRONOUNCING and EX- 
PLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE. Founded on a correct developement of the 
Nature, the Number, and the various properties of all 
its Simple and Compound Sounds, as combined into 
Syllables and Words. Price 12s. cloth. 


7. 
COLONEL GREENWOOD’S HINTS on 
— To a Nephew and Niece. Price 
2s. Gd. 


8. 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. Thirteenth edition, price 16s. cloth. — Also, 
DISRAELI'S MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. 
Price 14s. cloth. 


9. 
TYRWHITT’S CHAUCER’S POETICAL 


WORKS; containing an Essay on his Language and 
Versification, and an Introductory Discourse, together 
with Notes andaGlossary. Price 20s. cloth. 


10. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol., uniform with Byron. 
Price 12s. cloth. 


In 2 vols. 


11. 
ROGERS’S POEMS, and ITALY. 


illustrated by 128 Vignettes from designs by Turner and 


Stothard. 
and Italy. 


Price 32s. boards.—Also, Rogers's Poems, 
In 2 pocket volumes, price 10s. cloth. 


12. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 7 vols. 39s. cloth.— Also, WORDSWORTH'S SON- 
NETS. In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth. 


13. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 
vol., illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner, 
and 37 Woodcuts, from designs by Harvey. Price 20s. 
boards.—Also, Campbell’s Poetical W orks. In 1 pocket 
volume, price 8s. cloth. 


14, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Second edition, in 


2 vols. price 12s. boards. 


MILNES’S PALM L i AVES. Price fs. bds. 
—Also, MILNES'S POEMS OF MANY YEARS. 2nd 
edition, price 5s. boards. 


16. ’ 
TRENCH’S STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, 


and other POEMS. Second edition, price 6s. boards. 


17. 
MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD’S TRAGE- 
DIES. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also, 
1. BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
2, LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
3. TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 24mo. % 6+ 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 


Suitable for Presents, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER § CO, CORNHILL. 








1, 
RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 
Or, RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition, with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


2. 
THE LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 
By the Author of ‘The Bishop's Daughter.’ 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 
By D. MORISON. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


4. 

PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Miss STICKNEY, now Mrs. ELLIS, 
‘Author of the ‘ Women of England.’ 
First, Second, and Third Series. 

Price 7s. 6d. each, feap. 8vo. cloth, with Plates. 


5. 


THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 


AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


6. 
THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 


CountTgss OF RICHMOND AND Dersy, 
And Motuer or Henry VII. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 
1 yol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


7. 
OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE TO 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. Post 8yo. price 5s. cloth. 


8. 
THE PROGRESS OF CREATION 
Considered with reference to the PRESENT CONDITION 
of the EARTH. 
An interesting and useful work for Young People. 
By MARY ROBARTS, Author of ‘ Annals of My Village,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. beautifuliy illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 


9. 
INVESTIGATION ; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 





Works by the Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. 


Author of * “a You Like it.’ 


RECORDS OF A Goop MAN'S LIFE. 


Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


2. 
MON TA GU E; 
Or, IS THIS RELIGION ? 
_ A Pace FROM THE Book oF THER WoRLD. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 


3. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 
Chiefly Historical. 
In post 8yo. beautifully illustrated, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A SERIES OF NARRATIVES, 
In Eight Numbers, price ls. 6d. each, sewed, or in Four 
Volumes, price 4s. each, half-bound. 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers:— 
| THE MECHANIC. 
Ly THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
v. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 
v. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 
THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


VLLIVE AND LET LIVE; or, THE MANCHESTER 
WEAVERS. 


VI THE SOLDIER. 
THE LEASIDE FARM. 





Just published, 
SCHISM AND REPENTANCE, 
A SUBJECT IN SEASON. By JOSEPH PEARN. 
Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, with Plates. 





Most of the above Books may be had, handsomely bound in 
at an addition of about 3s. per volume to the price. 
Piticd catalogue of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 


ms of General Literature, and of Oriental and 
Eaigation Works, may be obtained Gnamis. 





Jait than Mr. Disraeli. 


WAGNER'S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
Just published, Part 1, 8vo. 2s. sewed, 


LEMENTS of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 

GNER M.D especially forthe use of Students. By RUDOLPH 
WAGNE rofessor of Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siolony | in a ihe University of Gottingen, &c. Edited by ALFRED 


Part 1, The Anatomy of the Mammalia, complete 
¥,* Part 2 on June 1. The Vertebrata will be compisted i in 
Four Parts. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and L 


MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPL EGATE, ETC. 
On Saturday the Ist of June will be published in 8vo., the 

Second Vo ume, (to be comprised in Six Volumes) price 12s, 

bound in cloth. 
THE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLE- 

GATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being divers 

Sermons preached, A.D. M.DC.LXXXIX. 
of the Gospel, in or near Uondon, 
lated and corrected, w 
——-. 

er. 








By several Ministers 
Fifth Edition, cones oe 
»tes and Translations of all 

By TAMES NICHOLS. Editor of Fuller’s Church 


A Volume will be publish every etemnate month, so as to 
coulis the publication within the yea! 


London. Printed for Thomas Tegg, ~<a Cheapside, and sold 
by all other booksellers. 


CATALOGUE of ( OLD and NEW BOOKS, 

Part XXXI., containing some rare and valuable Articles 

from the boa of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., is now 
ready, and will be sent, post-free, on application. 

Grevii Thesaurus Antiquitates Romanarum, 
ug vols. ts talle, plates, very fine copy, calf richly gilt back = 
sides, 8/. 

Sillengre’ 's Supplement, 3 vols. folio, large paper, 
calf 2/. 5s. 

Camden Society 's Publications, to May 1843, 
24 vols. ito. cloth, 7/. 7. 1838-43 

Surtees Society’ 3 ‘Publications, 11 vols. 8vo. (pub. 





121. 3s.) cloth, 5/. 5s. ta 1835-40 
Penny Cyclopedia, in Numbers, complete, 
5l. 15s. 6d. 


Statutes of the Realm, published by the Record 
Seats, with Index, 10 vols. in 11, royal folio, half-bound, 
10s. 


"Wood's (A.) Athen Oxoniensis, by Dr. Bliss, 
4 vols. 4to. half russia, 6/. 10s. 1813 
Martin and Chemnits' s Conchology, 12 vols. 4to. 
with upwards of 4,000 specimens of shells, beautifully a ~ 
18. 
John Petheram, 71, Chancery-lane. 


; st published, price 3: 
“\V HO IS MY NEIGHBOUR 2” a Poem. 
To be sold for the benefit of the Hull Female 
Penitentiary. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Hull: Joseph Leng, and 
William Stephenson. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated with numerous 


‘ortraits, price 24s. cloth, 
Ole ACTRESS E 8; 
PRESENT, 


GLANCES at STAGE FAVORITES, PAST and 
rs. CORNWELL BARON WILSO 
Author of hi Mile of the o Duchess < St. Albans,’ Niemoirs of 
wis. 
London : Smith, o ‘0 Dublin; J. Cum- 


Mor &c. 
Elder "& Co. 65, Cornhill. 
ming. Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 


COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
This day is published, in 2 coe. re. wie a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


YHE HISTORY at ‘ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of CONS TANTINE, 


y 
In a Series of Lectures, poaies on Introductory Course on 
the Sources and S f Roman Histor ory. 
Edited by CeONHAI ) SCHMII ‘Z, Ph.D. 

Forming Volumes LV. and V. of the ine History. 
These Lectures, which have never before been published, 
were delivered by Niebuhr, in the years 1828 and 1829, in the 
University of Bonn, where the Editor, then a Pupil of the Hise 
torian, took them down in Short-hand Notes for his own private 
use. These Notes have been carefully revised, and compared 
with the manuscript notes made by others at the same time; 
and their translation and publication have been undertaken by 
Dr. Schmitz, at the express request and with the sanction of 
distinguished Friends of Niebubr, both in this country and in 

jermany 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 











aye es - High Holborn, 
as pub 

HE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
the Collegiate Chapel of ST, STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER 

the late House of Commons; drawn from actual Survey an 
Admeasurements made by direction of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Woods and Works, &c. Accompanied by Obser- 
vations on the origin al and perfect State of the nulding. and a 

Description of the Plates. By FREDERICK MACKENZIE. 
Fine Eugravings, developing the style of the best period of 
Gothic Architecture. Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
price 4l. 4s, 
*«* Her Majesty's Government are desirous of affording to the 





Peateedic nal Architect and tothe Antiquary this valuable Work 
at a much less cost than couldc ompe neste for private enterprise. 

Mr. WEALE’S extensive CA’ iD E of WORKS on Archi- 
tecture, Civil, Mechanical, and Milite ary Engineering, and Naval 





Are hitecture. may be had gratis: sent by post upon receipt of 
1 Six pe nny stamps, to save e double charge. 





Its WILD TRIBES, 


Joun Murray, 


On May 31, 


post &vo. 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON WESTERN BARBARY, 
and SAVAGE ANIMALS. 

By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
Forming No. 9 of ‘ The COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY.’ 


Albemarle-street. 





HOOD’S M™ 


And Contributions by ROBERT BROWNING, 


Hewry Rewnsnaw, 


AGAZINE. 


The JUNE NUMBER will contain Chap. V. of the new Domestic Novel, 
‘OUR FAMILY, by the EDITOR. 


An UNPUBLISHED POEM, by JOHN KEATS, 


R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P., 
SHADDOE, R. MADDEN, MISS LAWRENCE, 


““PETER PRIGGINS,” GIDEON 
&e. 


356, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
To tHe Trape.—No. IV. is now re-printed, and may be had at the Publisher's. 





In 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 


MR. DISRAELI’S ‘CONINGSBY; 


THE NEW GENERATION,’ 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





story will be found replete with interest.’ 


*« This book is full of life, spirit, and accurate portraiture. 
able life laid bare with a more scientific and nervous hand. 
It must be read by all. 


feelings of the day with the interest and plot of a novel.” 


*« This work is destined for extensive popularity. 
tical, and is, besides, the manifesto of ‘ Young England.’” 





Henry Coisury, Publisher, 


Opinions of the Press. 

FROM “ THE TIMES.” 
‘<The announeement of a new novel by the able author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ would be sufficient to awaken the eager ex- 
pectations of those who love lively sketches of society and brilliant descriptions of * feast and ball,’ but Coningsby will 
attract additional and graver interest, from the prevalent idea that he expounds the opinions of * Young England.’ 


The 


FROM “ THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 
“* We may augur for this book a very extensive popularity. 


FROM “ THE MORNING POST.” ° 


It is i as curious as it is clever.” 


As a painter of fashionable life, we know no one more au 


Never did satire dissect with a more polished knife—never were the ulcers of political and fashion- 
This work is too cutting, too true, to be passed over unheeded. 
The romantic interest of the story is likewise maintained with consummate skill.” 

FROM “THE MORNING HERALD.” 
“ This is in every respect a very fine and remarkable novel. 


It is a very successful attempt to intertwine the political 


FROM “ THE LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
It is a production of much talent—bitterly personal, satirical, poli- 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. MURRAY. 





I. 
EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE 
STATES, 
From WASHINGTON on the POTOMAC, to the 
FRONTIERS of MEXICO 
With Sketches of Popular Manners and Geological Notices. 
By G. W. FEaTHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 
With Map and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


II. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vou. IV. 
Comprising the Seven Years’ War in Germany, 
The Conquest of Canada, 
And the Foundation . —¥" _— Empire in India. 
vO. 


Ill. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF LORD 
CHANCELLOR ELDON, 


_ From Materials furnished by Lorp Expoy’s FaMILy ; 
his Corr and Selections from the 
ANECDOTE BOOK, written by Himself. 
By Horace Twiss, Esq. 
One of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
With Portraits and Views. 3 vols. 8vo. (Next week.) 





Iv. 

MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: 
Including the INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
THAT COUNTRY, AND THE OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA. 
By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Woodcuts and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


v. 
THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXPRESSION, 
As CONNECTED with the FINE ARTS. 
By Sir Cuarves Bett. 
Third Edition, with 26 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Amp. 8vo. 21s. 


‘LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Written during a Journey in North America. 
By Joun Ropert Gov.ey, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


vil. 
SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 
By Epwarp JEssE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Gleanings in Natural History.’ 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Vill. 
MEMOIRS OF LORD SYDENHAM ; 
With A NARRATIVE of his ADMINISTRATION in 


CANADA, 
And SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Brother, 
G. Pou.ert Scrope, Esq. M.P. 
New Edition, abridged. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


1x. 
FARMING FOR LADIES; 
Or, GUIDE to the POULTRY YARD, DAIRY, and 
PIGGERY. 
By the Author of * British Huspanpry.’ 
With numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


x. 
CHURCH NEEDLEWORK ; 
With PRACTICAL REMARKS on its PREPARATION and 
ARRANGEMENT. 
By Miss LaMBERT. 
With 70 Woodcuts, and Illustrative Borders. Post 8vo.9s. 6d. 


xi. 
DRINKWATER’S HISTORY OF THE 


SIEGE Brand GIBRALTAR. 
Forming No. 8 of an Saenaaas sep Home Liprary.’ 


xi. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, 
ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, 
MADRID, &e. 

With Maps. Post By0. (Shortly.) 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT’S 
WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANS. 





By MARY HOWITT. 


1. The H-— os Tralinnan, 


Axel and Anna, and other Tales. 


Translated from the Swedish of FREDRIKA BREMER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 2is. [This day. 


The Neighbours : : 


A Story of E oan “dl Py = Terep ated from the Swedish of 
FREDRIKA B Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, 2 vols. a oo igs. 


The Home; 


Or, Family Cares po Family Joys. Translated from the 
Swedish. of FREDRIKA Bes R. Second Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2Is. 


The President’s Daughters, 


[pe lading NINA. Translated from the Seodich of FRED- 
RIKA BREMER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 


A Diar 
Together ) —_— and PEACE. Translated from the 
Swedish of FREDRIKA BREMER, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


The Child’s Picture and Verse Book, 


Commonly called “ Otto Speckter’s Fable Book.” Teme 
lated from the German. With French and German on cor- 
responding pages. Square |2mo., ww with 100 Engra- 
vings on Wood by G. F. Sargent, lus. 





By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
The Rural Life of England. 


Third Edition, corrected and revised, with Miestentions on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 
C Joa ’ published. 


Visits to Remarkable Places ; 


Old Halls, B.ttle- Fields, and Scenes illustrative - Striking 
Passages in English History and Poetry. New Edition, me- 
dium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by S. Williams, 21s. 


Visits to Remarkable Places. 
SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and 
NORTHUMBERLAND, with a Stroll along the BORDER. 
Medium 8vo. with ae wards of 40 Woodcuts, of Drawings 
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REVIEWS 


‘story of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
mere, Mahon. Vol. IV. Murray. 
Ix our notice of the first volume of this work, 
we saw reason to fear that the noble author would 
sacrifice the dignity of history to the supposed 
interests of party ; but we found, as he advanced, 
that his judgment became stronger, and his pre- 
judices weaker; his sympathies burst through 
the restrictions of conventional politics, and his 
second and third volumes more than realized all 
the good that the first had promised, and were 
comparatively free from the evil it appeared to 
menace. In the present volume, embracing 
the period between 1749 and 1763, the noble 
author generally maintains independence of 
mind a impartiality of decision ; but, in some 
few passages, we think that his conclusions have 
been formed antecedent to the examination of 
evidence. Two great revolutions have so far 
hidden from us the events at the close of the 
reign of George II. and the commencement of 
that of George III., that the Seven Years War, 
the acquisition of the French colonies in America, 
the humiliation of the House of Bourbon, and the 
foundation of the British empire in India, are 
events beyond the range of our political sympa- 
thies, and may be discussed with as little danger 
of exciting angry controversy as the history of 
the Norman conquest. But we have been long 


accustomed to regard this neglected period of 
our annals as replete with useful instruction, 
both by way of warning, and of example, and 
we are glad that Lord Mahon has brought it 
fairly under our cognizance. 

The Pelham administration, after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was one of the strongest, at least 


in appearance, which had been formed since the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The Duke 
of Newcastle, eA eam traffic in boroughs, had ac- 
quired a powerful majority in the House of Com- 
mons, which obeyed his mandates as implicitly 
as ever soldiers submitted to an officer; his 
brother Henry Pelham, the nominal premier, 
was an excellent man of business; the best 
parliamentary orators, including Fox, Murray, 
and Pitt, were ministerial champions. The 
nation was tranquil and prosperous, every branch 
of manufactures steadily increased, and new 
channels of commerce were opened to the enter- 

rise of our merchants. An opposition indeed 

d been organized by the partisans of Frederic 
Prince of Wales; but his feeble character, and 
the violence, not to say the brutality, of his 
brother, the Duke of Cumberland, had alienated 
the nation, and had even revived the hopes of 
the partisans of the Pretender. The death of 
Frederic produced the first perplexity in the 
cabinet :— 

“The heir apparent to a King of sixty-seven was 
now a Prince of twelve. ‘Who shall be Regent?” 
was then the question in every body’s mouth ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland, as next Prince of the 
Blood, deemed himself entitled to that office. The 
King’s own wishes strongly tended to his favourite 
ton. But the extreme alienation of the people from 
His Royal Highness might well have deterred any 
Minister from his appointment ; far more a Minister 
to timid as Pelham. When the late Prince's death 
had been announced, and sung in ballads through the 
streets, great crowds had followed with the unfeeling 
ery: ‘Oh that it was but his brother! Oh that it 
was but the butcher!’ On the other hand the Prin- 
cess Dowager, who ever since her arrival in England, 
though placed in most trying circumstances, had never 
made an enemy nor committed an imprudence, had 
no lack of partisans to her pretensions.” 

The middle course which the ministry pursued 
satisfied neither party, and created disunion on 
the Treasury benches; Pitt gave vent to some 


bitter sarcasms on the Duke of Cumberland, 
which Fox resented, and warmly answered. 
Within the cabinet there was thus evidence of 
the existence of two parties; one, attached to the 
Princess Dowager, called from her place of re- 
sidence, the party of Leicester House ; the other 
supporting the claims of the Duke of Cumberland. 
The latter had the support of the King, but the 
former was both more popular and more power- 
ful in the House of Commons, at a time when 
this branch of the legislature had almost ex- 
clusive possession of the administration. Lord 
Mahon justly remarks :— 

“T may observe, in passing, that throughout the 
reign of George the Second the privileges of the 
House of Commons flourished in the rankest luxu- 
riance. On one occasion it was voted a breach of 
privilege to have ‘killed a great number of rabbits’ 
from the warren of Lord Galway,a member. An- 
other time, the fish of Mr. Jolliffe were honoured with 
a like august protection. The same neverfailing 
shield of privilege was thrown before the trees of Mr. 
Hungerford, the coals of Mr. Ward, and the lead of 
Sir Robert Grosvenor. The persons of one Member's 
porter and of another Member's footman were held 
to be as sacred and inviolable as the persons of the 
Members themselves.” 

It was this preponderance of the House of 
Commons, which led the Duke of Newcastle to 
believe that he could govern the country by a 
purchased majority of members, and to under- 
rate the importance of having associates able to 
explain and defend his measures. After the 
death of his brother, he avoided giving political 
—, either to Pitt or Fox, while he showed 

imself incapable of conducting the administra- 
tion; and thus it happened that at a most im- 
portant crisis the councils of the nation exhibited 
a vacillation and feebleness, which threatened 
fatal consequences. Some brief explanations 
are necessary to understand the nature of this 
crisis. 

After seven years of peace, a general war was 
on the point of being kindled in Europe. Two 
series of causes very different in their nature, and 
having no other connexion than mere coincidence 
of time, rendered hostilities all but inevitable. 
The blundering negotiators of Aix-la~Chapelle 
had left unsettled the boundary line between the 
French provinces of Canada and Louisiana, and 
the British colonies in North America; contra- 
dictory pretensions, vehemently urged, and fol- 
lowed by acts of open violence, rendered accom- 
modation impossible ; for ifthe English ministers 
had yielded, the provincials already manifested 
a resolution not to be bound by the decisions of 
the mother-country. In Europe, the Austrian 
empress, animated by an implacable resentment 
against Frederic of Prussia, had resolved at all 
hazards to recover Silesia, and had secured the 
alliance of Russia and France, the sovereigns of 
which had become the personal enemies of 
Frederic, in consequence of the severe lampoons 
he directed against their follies and their vices. 
George II., dreading the loss of Hanover in the 
impending war, concluded a treaty with the 
Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse, 
by which he agreed to give these powers a large 
sum as a subsidy, on condition of their sending 
40,000 men to defend the Electorate. By some 
inexplicable misunderstanding, the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh drew a bill for the first portion 
of the stipulated subsidy, 100,000/., before the 
treaty had been myer y by Parliament, and 
Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
the bill was presented, refused payment :— 

“This refusal from one hitherto found so unre- 
sisting came like a thunderbolt on Newcastle. Sorely 
perplexed, he had now recourse to Pitt. Having 
first endeavoured to soften and prepare the rising 
statesman through the Chancellor, he requested a 
personal meeting. When Pitt accordingly came the 





Duke received him most warmly, pressing him to his 





heart with his usual profusion of fulsome embraces, 
empty compliments, and hysterical tears. He en- 
treated his support in Parliament of the Hessian and 
Russian Subsidies. He offered him a seat in the 
Cabinet,—he promised a most gracious reception by 
the King at Court,—he hinted a prospect of the Seals 
whenever a vacancy should happen. Pitt at once 
declined to take his seat in the Cabinet, or to give 
his support to the treaties. With manly firmness 
he stood up for the dignity and independence of the 
House of Commons, and condemned the Duke's at- 
tempts to lead it by deputy. ‘ Your Grace's system,’ 
said he, ‘ of carrying on the business of the House, I 
believe, will not do, and while I have life and breath 
to utter I will oppose it. There must be men of 
efficiency and authority in the House, a Secretary 
and a Chancellor of the Exchequer at least, who 
should have access to the Crown, habitual, frequent, 
familiar access, I mean, that they may tell their own 
story, to do themselves and their friends justice, and 
not be the victims of a whisper.... For my part, if 
the Ministry ask nothing of me I ask nothing of 
them. ... As to foreign matters there is no doubt of 
my concurrence to carry on the war, as it isa national 
war; and I think that regard ought to be had to 
Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account.... 
We should never lay down our arms without pro- 
curing satisfaction for any damage they may receive 
on our account. But we could not find money to 
defend it by subsidies, and if we could, that is not the 
way to defend it.The Duke still pleaded for the 
treaties, and muttered that the King’s honour was 
engaged to Hesse.—Pitt replied with professions of 
the highest loyalty and attachment to His Majesty. 
If it were a particular compliment to the King, and 
if security were given against its being drawn into 
a precedent, he and his friends might perhaps be 
brought to sanction this single treaty.—* Well, and 
the Russian Subsidy,’ said Newcastle.—‘ No, no,’ 
rejoined Pitt hastily,—‘ not a system of subsidies.’ 
Thus the conference broke up without result.” 

When the treaties came before Parliament, 
Pitt, though still holding office as Paymaster of 
the Forces, denounced them with an eloquence 
of invective and bitterness of sarcasm, which 
Horace Walpole declares to have been unri- 
valled in ancient or modern times. It would, 
perhaps, have been more consistent to have first 
resigned his place, but he wished to throw on 
his rivals the odium of dismissing him, “ for 
having,” as he eloquently expressed it, ‘ endea- 
voured to burst the chains which bound Great 
Britain to the Electorate, like another Prome- 
theus to the barren rock.” Fox joined with the 
Duke of Newcastle, though he had previously 
proposed a coalition with Pitt; the Cabinet was 
re-constructed, and received the name of the 
Cumberland administration, from the number of 
the Prince’s friends admitted to office. Scarcely 
had the Cabinet been formed when the war 
commenced ; it opened with the loss of Minorca, 
which the Duke of Newcastle meanly and un- 
justly attributed to the misconduct of Admiral 
Byng :— 

“ He was most willing to sacrifice any of his Ad- 
mirals, any of his Generals, or even any of his Cabinet 
colleagues, as a scapegoat for himself. One day, 
when a deputation from the City waited upon him 
with some representations against Byng, he blurted 
out, with an unfeeling precipitation which his folly 
ought not to excuse,—‘ Oh, indeed, he shall be tried 
immediately—he shall be hanged directly !* Onthe 
same principle he attempted to cajole Fox into assum- 
ing the main responsibility. On all possible points 
was the popular impulse flattered and complied with. 
No sooner had General Blakeney landed with his 
garrison at Portsmouth than he was created an Irish 
Baron. General Fowke, on the contrary, was brought 
to trial for disobedience of orders, and being found 
guilty was dismissed the service. But previously 
and chiefly, Admiral Sir Edward Hawke was sent 
out to assume the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, with orders to arrest Byng and West, and bring 
them prisoners to England. In July, accordingly, 
both were landed as prisoners.” 


But all expedients failed to divert public 
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attention from Newcastle's notorious incapacity ; 
in spite of his great parliamentary influence, he 
found that the reins of power were slipping from 
his hands, and having in vain proposed terms of 
alliance to every party and section ofa party in 
the country, receiving a contumelious refusal 
from each, he resigned, with a ludicrous pro- 
fession of disinterestedness which provoked 
universal laughter. Pitt was borne to office by 
a burst of popular enthusiasm, and it is not a 
little creditable to his character that one of his 
first acts was an attempt to stem’ the popular 
cry which demanded the execution of Admiral 
Byng :— 

* At this crisis the conduct of Pitt appears to me 
in no small degree deserving of honour and respect. 
He saw the tide of popular opinion running decidedly 
and strongly against Byng. And it was on popular 
opinion only that Pitt himself leant for support. He 
could not trust to dexterous cabals, like Fox, nor to 
Royal favour, as once Granville, nor to patronage of 
boroughs, like Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, 
which alone had borne him to office, which alone 
could maintain him in office, he now, when he deemed 
justice at stake, deliberately confronted and withstood. 
He openly declared, in the House of Commons, his 
wish that the King’s prerogative might be exerted in 
mitigation of the sentence, adding that he thought 
more good would come from mercy than from rigour. 
To His Majesty in private Pitt detailed whatever 
other relenting indications had, though timidly, ap- 
peared in the debate, and said that the House of 
Commons wished to see the Admiral pardoned, ‘Sir,’ 
replied the King, ‘ you have taught me to look for 
the sense of my subjects in another place than in the 
House of Commons!’ This answer His Majesty de- 
signed as a severe reproof—yet how high is the com- 
pliment which in truth it conveys!” 

Byng really had more courage than many of 
the naval officers who joined in the clamour for 
his execution; his excuse for not renewing the 
engagement with the French fleet, “ their supe- 
rior weight of metal,” stigmatized by Lord 
Chesterfield as “the new sea-phrase unknown 
to Blake,” was used by Holbourne and others 
in cases scarcely less dishonourable than that 
of Byng, and some of our readers will remem- 
ber that it was revived during the last (and may 
it ever be the last) contest with the United 
States of America. 

Lord Mahon seems inclined to depreciate the 
character of George II., for the purpose of 
elevating that of his grandson and successor ; 
there is not enough of the reign of George III. 
included in the volume to allow of an investi- 
gation of his position and merits; but the 
closing years of the reign of George II. bear 
the strongest evidence to his earnestness and 
sincerity, for he honestly devoted himself to 
insure the success of a minister whom he 
disliked, and an ally whom he detested. He 
was not insensible to the merits of the man who 
concentrated the enthusiasm of Britain, or of 
the monarch who revived a common feeling of 
nationality among the discrepant States of Ger- 
many. The battle of Rosbach was the first 
event which for centuries had evoked the sym- 
pathies of the Teutonic race :— 

“ The battle of Rosbach was not more remarkable 
for its military results than for its moral influence. 
It was hailed throughout Germany as a triumph of 
the Teutonic over the Gallic race. It was a victory 
of their own gained by a leader of their own, not by 
a chief of foreign blood and lineage—a Montecuculi 
ora Prince Eugene. Throughout the whole of that 
great and noble-minded people—from the Oder to 
the Rhine—from the mouth of the Elbe to the sources 
of the Drave—even in the Austrian States themselves 
—the day of Rosbach was ere long considered as a 
common theme of national pride and national re- 
joicing. At this day, the fame of Frederick has be- 
come nearly as dear to all true Germansas the fame 
of Arminius. It was a spell which even Jena could 
not break, and which shone forth with redoubled 
powerafter Leipsic. Nay,evenon the field of Rosbach 





itself this feeling was already in some degree appa- 
rent. It is recorded how one of Frederick’s soldiers, 
as he stooped to make prisoner one of Soubise’s, sud- 
denly saw, on turning round, the sabre of an Austrian 
cuirassier waving in the air, and ready to descend on 
his own head, ‘ Brother German,’ cried the Bran- 
denburgher, ‘ let me have the Frenchman!’ ‘Take 
him,’ answered the Austrian, and slowly rode away.” 

Lord Mahon’s history of the administration 
of the “‘ great commoner” is written in a spirit 
of honest enthusiasm, united to a careful scru- 
tiny of facts, which merit the highest commen- 
dation. On the point where the prejudices of 
party were most likely to mislead him, the trial 
of Lord George Sackville, he lays aside all such 
considerations, and justifies the sentence pro- 
nounced by the court-martial. 

The administration of Pitt during the closing 
years of George II.’s reign, is without a parallel 
in history; England suddenly passed from a 
state.of indecision, feebleness, and disgrace, to 
a height of power and greatness which has 
never since been transcended. It was not, as 
in the days of Anne, and in the late wars against 
Napoleon, by the aid of a powerful coalition, 
that England humbled France: Pitt found the 
whole Continent, with the single exception of 
Prussia, banded against his country; he had to 
meet enemies in the four quarters of the globe ; 
and skilful as were the commanders whom he 
employed both by land and sea, brave as were 
such admirals as Hawke, and such generals as 
Wolfe, there was not one of them who rose in 
public estimation to a higher character than 
that of Pitt’s agent; no one divided glory with 
the minister. Clive alone, the founder of the 
British empire in India, by the boldness and 
originality of his genius, won for himself a sepa- 
rate name with posterity. Britain’s triumphs 
abroad were not more wondrous than the una- 
nimity which prevailed at home; the Whigs of 
course cheered the champion of their party, 
the Tories hailed the triumphant rival of Fox, 
the Jacobites were conciliated by the raising of 
the Highland regiments, which they regarded as 
the repeal of the ban —- by the House 
of Hanover against their party. The Duke of 
Cumberland, disgraced by the convention of 
Closterseven, found that his great opponent, Pitt, 
was the only person who had the honesty and 
courage to plead the circumstances of extenua- 
tion, which in truth, nearly justified his capitu- 
lating with the enemy. Four sessions of par- 
liament passed without a party division, and 
almost without a party debate. George IL., 
thoroughly snsenslied to a ministry at whose 
accession he had wept bitterly, felt that the 
glories of the close of his reign obliterated the 
vicissitudes and agitations which had marked 
its course. Such was the condition of England 
when the death of the King introduced a new 
sovereign and a new era. 

Although Lord Mahon’s volume only brings 
down the History to the treaty of Paris, and 
therefore contains little more than two years of 
the reign of George III., yet in that short space 
events occurred which have had an influence 
over the whole subsequent government of the 
country, and which still affect the administra- 
tion of the empire. To this we may refer 
hereafter. 





The National Bankruptcy, and other Poems. 
By T. B. Browne. Pickering. 
A brief sentence of ours (ante, p. 219), has 
proved the germ among our poetical readers of 
a correspondence which is of some practical 
interest. Beta appears as advocate for the Ob- 
jective poet—Sigma for the Subjective poet; 
and each seems to think that his client is the 
very one to represent the age in which we 
live. Is the present time, then, exclusively 
subjective or objective? We think not, In 





. . — 
every age both attributes are mixed in certain 
proportions. Man's consciousness of his own 
being, and of the objects of his perception, meet 
and blend in all periods of human culture, We 
grant that the proportions differ at different 
epochs. The poetic mind is more reflective a 
one time, more descriptive at another; ang 
doubtless, it should be so. We contended, and 
still contend, for both in all periods. Let the 
Poet be the animated mirror of the spirit of his 
age—the whole of it, and not the half of it, 
Let us have the battle between disposition and 
destiny given in poetry as we find it in real life: 
—what is subjective in disposition, what is ob. 
jective in destiny. In like manner, let the 
American poet present the feelings of contem- 
porary men and women, and the scenery of his 
and their country; he will find ample matériel 
in both for poetical developement. Requisition 
will be made on his fund of ideas, and his 
stock of types, that will task the most fecund 
genius and the most practised talents. Of poets 
that have existed or still flourish, we complain 
not that the one sort are too contemplative, and 
the other too actual; but awarding to each the 
praise that is due to his skill in his own parti- 
cular department, call on the future Poet to 
combine both characters, and in particular on 
the Poet of Civilization, to look both within him 
and about him, and give us the epic harmony 
of two worlds in one great song. 

The present age demands with special em- 
phasis such a poetical representative. The phy- 
sical and metaphysical, the obvious and the 
covert, both meet us in the living and actual 
world; let us then find them in that of imagi- 
nation. Let then also wisdom and knowledge 
go hand in hand, and let it be shown how both 
enter into souls holy and unholy, and do task- 
work in relation to human destiny, until their 
sabbath come. Thus universal are we in our 
theory (if theory may be called what is only 
aftirmation), touching the relation of the Poet 
to his age. 

The poet before us sets, to a certain extent, 
an example of this relation. ‘The National 
Bankruptcy’ would not, at first sight, appear a 
very attractive theme for the poet, but the choice 
of it, together with the author’s previous work, 
‘Thoughts of the Times,’ evinces that at any 
rate he is not unwilling, whether in prose or 
verse, to treat of the social and political con- 
dition of the world without. The poem opens 
with a descriptive passage :— 

Every street is dense with clusters, far beyond day's active 

What fs this, that all the city seems abroad at such a time? 

And the thronging tide deep-sounding every moment swells 
and grows, 

Pouring onward, and on all sides gathering numbers as it 


ows. 

As when torrents of the mountains meet in storm-fed, seeth- 
ing fall, E 

Each one chafing to rush downward through th’ opposing 
watery wall, 

So the living lake grows broader, until none may farther 


ass, 

Where with men lie steeds and chariots wedg'd together in 
a mass. 

Darkness palpable sinks heavily down, and at her barren 
breath, 

All the lamps, their dim spheres narrowing, quiver in the 
spasms of death ; 7 

Save where, prowling on the verge of gloom, some flicker- 
ing ray espies 

Woman watching with white lips the sullen glare of angty 
eyes. 

Wanes ihe night, but from the countless throng the mur- 
mur throbs more deep, 

Through her myriad streets the mighty heart of London 
cannot sleep. : : 

Wanes the night, but all the outlets yet resound with busy 


in, ‘ 

And with snorting of steam-horses, as the trains come 
thundering in. 3 

For the land in length and breadth has heard a desolating 


sound— q ‘en 
What is this, the spectral shadow lowering over Englis! 
ground? : 
Stalks gaunt famine through the people, sowing leannesson 
the wind, g ‘ ; 
Girt by spotted troops of fevers, with grim pestilence 
behind? 
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Js it terror of the foeman, that doth make our England 


ale — 
Conquest-crested walls of England, are ye shiver’d by the 
le? 


Hath some new, unknown tornado, raging with a world- 
wide sweep, ’ ‘ : 

Whelm’d at once all England’s navies, with her true sons, 
in the deep? : 

Comes a murmur of the nations, swelling on from shore to 
shore, : 
«Now, thou sun-like flag of England, thou shalt gird the 

world no more !” ’ 
No: the sea obeys; the land doth yield her increase as of 


old; 

No: the hearts of all the people only faint because of gold: 

Faint, because the paper idol, long-ador’d, is fall'n and 
torn, 

And the reign of credit verges to its close to-morrow morn; 

For the debt, in large and larger volume, slowly from its 
birth 

Waxing, like the giant cities of the latter days of earth, 

Hath become so vast, the future teems with fear and 
gathering ill, 

While despair-engender'd languor tramples down the strong- 
est will. 

Such a debt—surpassing all the store of Ind, the morning 
lan¢ 

Or of Roman, when so long, so far, he spake in stern com- 
mand; 

Or of Bagdad, bright in story, in the caliph’s hour of 
might, 

Jewell’d queen of all the Orient, girt about with piles of 
light ; 

Or of Samarcand’s lame Timour, swarthy Khan with dia- 
mond crest, 

Or king Shedad’s lustrous wonder, deep in Araby the blest. 


Here is vigorous painting. No ’prentice hand 
wrote these lines. This is as it should be. The 
true poet should be in no haste to print. He 
should write much, and, whether he burn it or 
not, should mainly regard it as the means of ac- 
quiring facility and skill in his craft. He should 
effectually quell every impulse to the unhealthy 
vanity of seeking external praise, as if without 
it he would want stimulus to improvement. He 
should, on the contrary, commune in secret 
with his own heart and be still, until he beget a 
consciousness of power, and a habit of mastery 
over his matter and his tools. When he has 
done this, then, and not before, let him set 
about recasting all that he has experienced, 
whether of sentiment or sensation, and by 
means of the fittest words in their proper places, 
and of the laws of verbal music bale studied 
as well as instinctively felt, do justice to the 
loftiest feelings. That Mr. Browne has fulfilled 
these conditions we would not be bold enough 
to say, but it is sufficiently evident that he has 
not solicited an audience, before he was quali- 
fied to speak with grace and talent. 


In the midst of the national ruin above de- 
scribed —. 


With his hand his brow o’ershadowing, stands one gloomily 


apart, 
Pondering all alone, and stricken with astonishment of 
eart. 

On his arm is laid a gentle hand, a soft voice in his ear 

Through his inmost bosom vibrates, lightly whispering, ‘I 
am here.” 

In that rose-leaf touch what influence, in that summer- 
dewy sound— 

Speaks, like trumpet to the war-horse, that should cause 
his blood to bound! 

Can the sight confirm the instinct of the heart? he turns, 
tis she, 

“Leave me, think not of the past, oh, why shouldst thou 
remember me !” 

Scorn a moment curves her lip, and glorious in her bright 
eye burns, 

Then, as aspen-leaves in sunlight change, her soul to soft- 
ness turns,— 

And she spake, “I did not think to see thee brought so 
soon thus low, 

That from thee could fade remembrance of the days of long 


ago; 
Of the long, sweet summer-morn of childhood, when so oft 


we play’ 

By the — with tiny fingers, underneath the beech-tree 
shade: 

“In aspirings of thy boyhood when I first to share began, 

Tracing in each nobler impulse all that most beseems the 
man. 

When we — glancing downward saw the years before 
us roll, 

When we pews through all the future to preserve an equal 
soul. 

Until now the might of money I believ’d not, but I see 

Tis indeed the god men worship, since it thus can bear 

_ down thee. 

Mine and thine, ill words, rule over all; if thou hast 
nothing left, 

—_— — droop fainthearted! we are not of 

reft, 





What are lands and castles ! hang they not upon a thread 
to-day! 
Such a tempest, well thou knowest, will not lightly pass 


away. 

** Are not these the days of manhood, when the head, the 
tongue, the hand, 

Gifts that fall not from blind fortune, shall be better than 
broad land? 

Whether call'd to do or suffer, thine should be the braver 

art, 

Now is come the hour to prove thee, let me see thee as 
thou art. 

He has heard, divine the issue: though Love here is feeble 
found 

Low of stature, weak of pinion, resting often on the ground; 

Glory, beauty, though he loses, wan of cheek and dull of 
sight, 

Yet his touch imparts a virtue from his native sphere of 


"T's the light of Love that pierces where the shadows 
deepest lie, 
Not in vain hath sung the poet, Love alone can never die. 
This poem is succeeded by ‘The Two Friends,’ 
a blank verse dialogue in which questions affect- 
inz both Church and State, wlan destiny, 
individual and social, are treated of. The next 
poem proves what we have asserted, that the 
poet has been in no haste to publish; for the 
date of its composition is 1829, It is entitled 
‘The Age of Romance,’ and is an imitation of 
Schiller’s ‘Gods of Greece.’ Other parts of the 
little volume show also that he has been to school 
to Goethe. Here, then, we have an educated 
mind turning its advantages to poetical account, 
and doing good if not great things. 





So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as 
relates to her Domestic History, and the 
Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles the 
First. Imprinted for Longman & Co. 


Tuts book is as pretty a piece of masquerading 
costume as we have seen for many a day. The 
type appears to have been — cast for it; 
the paper, ribbed like the sands of the sea-shore, 
manufactured for it; the binding and ornament 
are perfect in their verisimilitude ; in fact, had 
we stumbled on it in some old library, we should 
have rejoiced as over a newly-discovered literary 
treasure. Pity that the illusion should pass 
away, the moment we open it—that the very 
first sentence should betray, even to an eager 
and hoping faith, the modern authorship. But 
so it is. The work professes to be ‘A Diary 
kept by the wife of the Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, from 1635 to 1648,’—and commences 
thus :— 

“1635. May 12. Arose at my usual houre, six of 
the clock, for the first time since the birth of my 
little sonne ; opened my casement, and look’d forth 
upon the Park; a drove of deer pass’d bye, leaving 
the traces of their footsteps in the dewy grass.’’ 

A very pretty picture, we admit, of a Lady 
Willoughby of the nineteenth century; but it was 
not the fashion in 1635 to have mansions situated 
in the middle of parks where deer, as now, 
might be fed out of drawing-room windows. 
We doubt, indeed, whether any such mansions 
existed before the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and but few even then. The casements 
of the o/d houses in 1635 opened into court- 
yards,—a transition style between the old moat- 
ed and castellated buildings of the wars of the 
Roses and the present fashion; and the modern 
houses of that period were surrounded with 
terraced walks, gardens, orchards, and shut 
in with walls. But if this be not conclusive, 
what does the reader say to ‘“‘ a drove of deer’’? 
If there was anything that ladies understood in 
the seventeenth century, it was the language of 
heraldry and venery. To read and to write were 
the qualifications of the chaplain and steward— 
she might or she might not be mistress of such 
clerk-like and business-like accomplishments ; 
but from the days of the Abbess of St. Albans, 
to those of our grandmothers, a knowledge of 
heraldry and venery were essential to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, and becoming at least in 
a gentlewoman, Even to us it seems strange 





and startling to hear an educated person talk of 
“a drove of deer,”—it tells not merely of an 
age, but of birth, education, habits—of “crowded 
cities” and citizen life—it is of the town, not of 
the country; it has no relic of park or field, 
unless indeed it be Whetstone Park or Smith- 
field. But what shall we say to ‘A Diary 
written in 1635,’ in which the new year opens 
with the Ist of January! It is difficult, in a 
work which professedly concerns itself only 
with domestic matters, to take fast hold of facts 
and dates that admit of comparison. Here, 
however, as the first paragraph betrayed the 
modern authorship, so the first date confirmed 
it. Thus January 1636 opens with the arrival 
of the ambassadors from Holland, (which event 
happened in January or February 1635,) with 
congratulations and presents to her Majesty on 
the birth of a daughter—called by the author a 
third, whereas it was the second daughter. The 
writer found in Whitelock, from whom the account 
of the presents is taken, that her Majesty was con- 
fined on the 28th December 1635, and hence in- 
ferred, that the January following must be in 1636, 
Again, and in proof that this was no mere typo- 
graphical or editorial blunder, it is recorded on 
the Ist January 1644, “The new yeare hath arisen 
upon a distressed land.” Why, “thenew yeare” 
for more than a-century after began on the 25th 
April! These errors are conclusive—others are 
equally decisive. Thus every public event re- 
ferred to has its warrant in contemporary 
records, and every historical personage his true 
historical character. 

Having said thus much by way of satisfying 
our conscience, we have great pleasure in add- 
ing, that the work is a very pretty “picture in 
little’ of home thoughts and feelings—the 
fanciful record of the pains and pleasures, the 
hopes and fears, of a young wife and mother, 
and of the concernments of herself and family 
in the troublous times that preceded the Com- 
monwealth. We have little doubt that the 
work is written by a woman— one-half its 
beauty and interest consists in delicate and re- 
fined observations that would have escaped the 
broader and bolder gaze of a man :—as little 
doubt, notwithstanding the aristocratic assump- 
tions of the work, and the Cavalier tendencies 
towards its close, that the writer has the blood 
of a Roundhead in her veins. There are words 
and phrases that mark Dissent past or present. 
This distinction is broader and more obvious 
than might be at first supposed. The great 
names and fames in our literature are familiar 
to all; but each party has, and has had for ages, 
its little idols, dii penates, unknown to the 
other, and these, as they are the more familiar, 
have the greater influence. In England the 
distinction is wearing out, but it appears to us 
rather to gain strength in America. To pursue 
this speculation further would be beside our 
present purpose; nor are we at all sure that in 
this stormy, busy, bustling world the reader 
would care to follow us if we were at leisure to 
undertake it. 

The Diary opens in May 1635, and is con- 
tinued through thirteen eventful years; but the 
interest centres in the home scenes. Here is a 
picture of lovers’ quarrels—of the pretty pout- 
ing of a young wife, and of her anxious self- 
upbraidings :— 

“ Most unhappy in mind this day ; temper sorely 
tried, and feelings of resentment at what did appeare 
unkind conduct in another, were too visibly expressed 
in manner and countenance, though I did refrain 
from words. Slept last night in very wearinesse of 
weeping; and awaken’d this morning with a feeling 
of hopelessnesse ; and ill at ease myselfe, methought 
every thing around seemed melancholly; truth and 
affection doubted, short-comings hardly judged of ; 
this is an unlook’d for triall, The sun shon brightly 
through the open window, but it seemed not to 
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shine for me: I took my Bible to read therein 
my usuall portion; and kneel’d down to pray, but 
could only weep: thoughts of my mother’s tender 
love arose, and the trust on either side that had 
been unbroken between us. Remembering an out- 
ward composure must be attain’d unto, before I 
could go down to breakfast, washed my eyes, and let 
the fresh aire blow upon my face; felt I was a poore 
dissembler, having had heretofore but little trouble 
of heart to conceal: mett my husband in the cor- 
ridor with Lord Brooke, and well nigh lost my selfe- 
command when he gave a kindly pressure of my 
hand as he led me down stairs.” 

Here is another picture, worthy to be its com- 
panion :— 

“My deare mother arrived at noon; she was 
fatigued, and retired to her chamber, first coming 
with me to the nursery to see her grandson; he was 
awake, and smiling; she took him in her arms and 
look’d fondly on him. It is a sweet child, my 
daughter: may the Lord have you both in his safe 
keeping now and evermore. My mother's blessing 
from her own lips, how precious, She much com- 
mends my nursing him; and would not for my own 
sake I should lose so greate satisfaction. I attended 
her to her room, where Mabel was in waiting: deare 
kind old Mabel, I was well pleased to see her, and 
kiss’d her as I was wont when a girl; and so did 
spoile a most respectfull curtesie to my ladyship.” 

But these little miniature sketches are to be 
found illustrating every page of the Diary :— 

“* Now that Iam a mother it behoveth me still 
more to maintaine the worke of inward self-disci- 
pline. Even at my little child’s tender age, he is 
sensibly affected by the feelings apparent in the faces 
of those around him: yesterday it happened as I 
nursed him, that being vexed by some trifling matters 
that were not done asI had desired, the disturbed 
expression of my countenance so distressed him that 
he uttered a complaining cry; made happy by a 
smile and the more serene aspect that affection called 
forth, he nestled his little face again in my bosom, 
and did soon fall asleep. It doth seeme a trifling 
thing to note, but it teacheth the necessity of watch- 
fullnesse ; and if this duty is especially called for in 
our conduct towards the young, or indeed towards all, 
is it not more so when we consider there is One who 
seeth the heart, and whose eye will not behold 
iniquity ?” 

Now the husband is forced to leave his young 
wife and happy home, to share in the troubles 
of his country, and the Diary somewhat 
changes its character. We now find the lady 
busy in the still-room, taking account of the 
yarn sent to the weavers—duly recording the 
arrival of flax, spices, and sugar; but the wife 
and mother peep out in incidental memoranda. 
Thus— 

* Baby grows finely, and sheweth already a master- 
full spirit; he provides work for my needle, now the 
time is come that he should bee short-coated.” 


Yet in a month, a little month, the record 
runs less pleasantly—“ Baby is ill, restless, and 
feverish,” and a messenger is “ sent off to Ips- 
wich for the Physitian there” :— 

“My poore child worse; he takes scarce any 
nourishment, and suffers greate paine ; he looks up 
so piteously as if for help from those around him. 
The Chaplaine mention’d him by name at prayers: 
this startled me: seeing others beleave him so ill, my 
feares encrease.” 

The long silence of the Diarist tells a tale of 
sorrow :— 

“ The fever hath left me weak: I dare not looke 
back, and there is nothing now left me to looke for- 
ward to. O mother, my heart is well nigh broken; 
how is it that I live ? shall I ever be able to say, It 
is the Lord, lett him doe what seemeth unto him 
good. I thought to write downe some particulars of 
the patience and sweetnesse, the smile of recognition 
when the parch’d lipps could not speake, but I 
cannot: he is out of payne, and I thank God for 
that. Sat this morning for long with the Bible before 
me, thoughts too distracted to read; at last turn’d 
to the history of the Shunamite woman ; alas! no 
prophet was here to give me back my sonne, and, 


when he tooke from me his precious gift. Beare 
with me, O mercifull Father: thou knowest the an- 
guish of my heart, and thou alone canst enable me 
to say Thy will, not mine, be done. My deare 
mother writes to comfort me, but a sorrow is now 
mine, in which even she cannot give comfort: she 
urgeth me to take care of my health for the sake of 
others: but what is lifeto me now? Yet will I try 
to beare in minde her injunctions, though with a 
heavy heart, and with more than indifference to the 
prospect before me. I turn away from the thought 
of looking upon another infant’s face ; all love for a 
child is in the grave: yet not in the grave; it liveth 
in heaven, my precious child, with thy blessed spirit: 
let me not speak in bitternesse of a triall sent me by 
the Almighty hand. Oft times I seeme to have no 
power of giving my mind to prayer or meditation, 
but walke about the house, or sitt downe with a booke 
or needleworke before me allmost without conscious- 
nesse and well-nigh without life. What doe all past 
trialls and vexations appeare, now a burthen of 
sorrow is layd upon me, Iam unable to beare? I 
had known grief and disappointment, and already in 
my short experience of life had the knowledge beene 
learnt that this state of existence is onely a prepara- 
tion for happinesse hereafter, not happinesse itselfe : 
but a precious gift came from heaven, my beautifull 
child smil’d on me; I held it to my heart, and did 
think it was my owne: what greate evill have I done 
in thy sight, O God, that thou hast thus stricken me? 
At prayers my Lord was sensibly affected by hearing 
the words Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdome of 
heaven: the beholding him thus over-come by strong 
emotion led me to consider my owne conduct, and I 
do feare me, I have beene very selfish in the indul- 
gence of my own sorrow, too regardless of him who 
equally with me hath lost the deare sonne of his 
love, and who doth ever strive to strengthen and 
support me, and would fain lead me to take an in- 
terest in our family concerns, and in the wellfare of 
our neighbours, albeit grief lieth heavy on his heart. 
I felt another reproof in his looke of tendernesse and 
commiseration, as at our mid-day meal I sent away 
the plate the food untasted: I roused myselfe to 
exertion, and was repay’d the effort when his eye 
rested on me approvingly. The servants left the 
room, he took my arm within his, and we walked to 
and fro in sweet and solemn silence: my heart, which 
had been strangely shut up, melted within me, when 
he uttered a few gentle words; and I felt there was 
yet something left to live for: surely to him was due 
the poore remaining powers of my mind and affec- 
tions. Arose this morning with mind more composed 
than for some time past. Cicely’s mother ill, and I 
went down to see her: she is a bright example of 
patience, her trialis and sufferings have been manifold, 
bodily pain the least, has lost three children in in- 
fancy and one daughter grown up: and yet, can it 
be, has known still deeper sorrow.” 

We will now give a pretty pastoral scene—a 
water-colour sketch, indeed, but life-like :— 

* We walked down to the village at an early houre, 
just in time to see the procession of the May-pole, 
which was adorned with ribbons and garlands: lads 
and lasses were at their merry games, the queene, in 
her holie-day finery and crowne of floures, looking 
happier than the wearer of a real crown, I ween: 
groups of old people looking on: for a while there 
was a lack of young men and maidens: but a number 
shortly appeared as Robin Hood, Maid Marien, &c. 
Methought some of the elder folks look’d grave, and 
at one side of the green a stern looking man, dress’d 
in a loose coat, and a high crown’d hat, with the hair 
cut close, had collected a good many round him, and 
was holding forth in a loud harsh tone. My husband 
left me, and went towards them: after listening a 
few minutes to the discourse, he made as though he 
would speak ; but mett with discourteous reception, 
and return’d with a smile on his face, saying, The 
Speaker look’d on his long curl’d locks and lace 
ruffs with too great abhorrence to think him worthy 
his notice, and onely went on with the more bitter- 
nesse to set forth the diabolical wickednesse of the 
dance and the vanity of all such amusements. I sate 
mee down by old Bridget, who had hobbled down in 
spite of her reumaticke paynes: poore Smythe too 
had crept out, wan and feeble from ague. Aftera 





alas! neither could I say unto the Lord, It is well, 


head a party at prison-bars, and was cordially greeted, 
and William Willoughby coming up with a sonne of 
Sir Robert Crane and one or two more young men, 
the game was sett on with great spiritt. Ale and 
victuals came down from the hall and other quarters, 
and I left the greene. There was no want of merri- 
ment the rest of the day: and the preacher and hig 
party remained not long to interfere with the usual] 
proceedings.” * * Hope that I have latterly made 
some progresse in the subduing selfe, so far as attain- 
ing unto a greater desire to give up my own will to 
that of others, and conform to their pleasure; more 
especially his who hath rightfull claim to my dutifull 
obedience and companionship in those matters that 
interest him: herein onely can true satisfaction be 
found in wedded life: may I every day more and more 
seeke to find satisfaction and pleasure in those things 
wherein he is concerned. At noon to-day we walk'd 
down to the sheep-shearing: the poor sheep struggle 
at the first against their fate, but how quietly do they 
submit in the end: the lambs did keep up a continued 
bleating; it isa marvell how they find out their owne 
mothers, who come back to them so changed. One 
large ram butted with such force against one of the 
younger lads that he push’d him into the water: 
much laughter thereat, and many a passing joke we 
heard on his overthrow. On our way home two 
curley-headed children presented us with posies of 
gilliflowers and cowslip tufts, of which they had their 
aprons full: bade them go up to the hall with them: 
we gave them a silver groat, which they look’d at 
with some perplexity, but curtsied and thank’d us 
with trustfull countenances: the younger one, strong 
made and active, look’d not much older than our 
sweet child might have now bene, had he lived.” 


We must not dally with the book after this 
fashion, but make a bold stride forwards—and 
open it again when the loss, here so lately be- 
wailed, and never forgotten, had been replaced. 
There are now three blooming daughters, and 
visitors at the mansion :— 


“Lady Day. In the steward’s room two or three 
houres, paying out wages and so forth, and looking 
over Armstrong’s bookes. The last yeare’s wool was 
sold, the greater part thereof, to the baize-maker at 
Colchester, at 24 shillings the tod, a better price 
than hath been payd of late. The great hall with 
its blazing fire and the women busy at their spinning, 
ever and anon singing to the hum of the wheels, was 
a sight pleasant to look upon. * * Late in the after 
noone my Lord arrived, travaile-soiled, having ridden 
so farre out of his way to the North: he with some 
others are appointed to present to the King, now at 
Yorke, a declaration from Parliament. He had but 
a few houres to stay: so much to be sayd in short 
time, we scarce knew where to begin: he inclined to 
dismisse for a while all public affaires. I caused a 
good fire to be made in our favourite parlour. Arm- 
strong relieved his master of parts of his riding- 
dresse, and took orders respecting fresh horses, bag- 
gage, &c. the while I hasten’d up to the nurserie 
and brought down the three girls. Fan took her old 
place on her father’s knee, Di on a stool at his feet, 
and I nursed and coaxed Baby into not being alarm- 
ed at a stranger, so little has she seen of him, that 
at first she did refuse to leave my arms for his: very 
great was our satisfaction and delight: he look’d 
wearied, and well he might, but sayd the sight of so 
many deare faces was his onely happinesse he had 
had since he last saw us, and did more to rest him 
than could aught else: the dogs too shared his no- 
tice: and the children prattled so that we could 
hardly get in a word to each other. One by one they 
were sent off to bed, and we had a short space of 
quiet to ourselves. Before we are like to meet againe, 
he doth expect, as doe all men, that blood will have 
beene shed: both parties are now scrambling for 
armes: and nothing can save this unhappy king- 
dome from a warre. Wee are much out of the way: 
but in disturbed times, worthlesse and evil-disposed 
persons are readie for any violence, and under pre- 
text of being engaged for one side or the other, likely 
to plunder the undefended: and Armstrong has 
orders to see that before dark, the house be shut, and 
all the men within ; who are to be armed: the new 
Militia Act will make this needfull. My Lord will 
have with him alwayes one or more trust-worthy 








while, the sport seeming to flag, my Lord offer’d to 


serving-men, whom he can send with letters or me 
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and heare from us in returne: and herein wee 
must both take such comfort as we can. He is now 
under the orders of Parliament, and for some time 
is pretty certain to be in the North, the King having 
established a sort of court at Yorke. The take- 
Jeave time came at last, and now, deare heart, he 
sayd to his trembling wife, with much adoe I kept a 
tolerable composure, have no misgivings of thyselfe : 
I have ever found thee of quick wit in difficulties, 
and manifesting a quiet courage and endurance, at 
which I have marvelled: and if need should be, I 
will find meanes for your better protection. Well 
was it now that the horses were readie, and he look’d 
not around, after his parting embrace, to see mee 
drown’d in teares.” 
We have quoted enough to whet the appetite 
of the reader, who cannot do better than make 
acquaintance with the work itself. 








Narrative of an Expedition tothe Polar Seas in 
the years 1820-1823, by Admiral von Wrangell, 
of the Russian Navy. 2nd edit. Edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Sabine. Madden. 

Tux additions made to this second edition con- 

sist of a brief narrative of an expedition to 

examine theislandsin the Polar Sea lying opposite 
tothe mouth of the Iana, under the command of 

Lieutenant Anjou, and some corrections of the 

errors in the former edition — by Admiral 

von Wrangell himself. In a letter addressed to 

Col. Sabine, the admiral expresses his full con- 

currence in the theory that there exists an open 

Arctic sea beyond the fields of ice which block 

the northern extremes of the two continents. He 

says :— 

The opinion expressed by you in the preface 
relatively to the existence of open navigable water in 
the north, corresponds perfectly to the impressions 
which were excited in me by the constantly-repeated 
obstacles to a further advance to the northward over 
theice. According to my views it should be possible 
to reach and to follow this open water from Spitz- 
bergen. If it were possible to embark in a suitably 
fitted vessel from New Siberia, a most interest- 
ing result might probably be expected. There would 
then seem still to remain a wide field of research 
open to the spirit of enterprise of experienced naviga- 
tors, before the question of a water communication 
between the two oceans in high northern latitudes 
be decidedly solved.” 

The expeditions of Von Wrangell, and indeed 
of nearly all the Russian explorers, have been 
based on the supposition that the natural bridge 
of ice which connects the islands with the con- 
tinent is continued so far to the north as, at least 
during winter and spring, to afford facilities for 
making discoveries in that direction. But in 
a series of efforts, extending over three years, 
sometimes to the east and sometimes to the west, 
the same result was invariably attained; the 
adventurers reached a spot where the ice was 
too thin to bear their sledges, and saw beyond it 
the waves of the boundless ocean. We shall 
= Lieutenant Anjou’s account of one of these 

isappointments : 

“On the 27th of February, 1822, M. von Anjou, 
with a division of his expedition, took their departure 
from Ustiansk, arrived on the Ist of March at the 
village of Murasch on the sea coast, and started from 
iton the 3rd of March, with the necessary provisions, 
and eight sledges, for the first deposit of provisions near 
the Svitoi Noss. From this place M. von Anjou 
despatched on the 30th M. Bereshnich, with two 
sledges, to the most western point of Liakhow Island, 
with instructions to survey both that island and the 
smaller one, Maloi, whilst he himself hastened with 
the six remaining sledges to the deposit on the 
northern point of Liakhow Island ; he arrived there 
on the 12th, and having replenished his store of 
Provisions for the dogs, proceeded to the Great Camp, 
which he reached on the 18th. With a faint 
Westerly breeze, vapours rising from open water were 
seen in the north. On the 21st they left this place, 
and followed the coast of the island of which Cape 
Krestowoi had been hitherto regarded as the northern 
extremity, but thecloser examination of M, von Anjou 








showed the true turning point to be ten miles further 
to the north-west. About five miles from this point 
(the north-western extremity of the island,) a blue 
appearance, not unlike that of distant land, was seen 
in the horizon in N. 20° W., and a reindeer’s track 
directed towards it increased the hope thus raised. 
But the next day, after following these indications 
for fourteen miles, and encountering very rugged 
hummocks, the blue spot on the horizon vanished ; 
two miles further on, the progress of the party was 
stopt by thin ice, and at the same time the traces of 
the reindeer also disappeared. The hunters in these 
countries have remarked from long observation, that 
these animals frequently go over the ice to consider- 
able distances from the shore, to get at the salt left 
by the evaporation of the sea water, of which they are 
extremely fond. Atthis point, soundings were eleven 
fathoms, bottom mud and fine grey sand. M. von 
Anjou now followed the edge of the thin ice for seven 
miles, when he discovered in the S.S.W.a hill, which 
had the appearance of belonging to a great land, 
which seemed to extend to the westward. But on 
reaching the hill the discovery proved to be that of 
a low island, about five miles in circumference, to 
which the name of Figurin was given. Its eastern 
side formed a promontory seventy feet high, its 
western side was low and flat. On the south the 
bed of a stream was noticed, in the mouth of which 
lay drift-wood of larch, and traces of bears and 
grouse, and old nests of geese were found on the 
island. On the 26th of March, the party went from 
Figurin Island fifteen miles ina N.W.by W. direc- 
tion, across large hummocks, when their course was 
again arrested by thin ice; here they sounded and 
found ten fathoms, mud with sand. They then 
turned in a S. 60° W. direction, following the edge of 
the thin ice, and had accomplished a distance of 
seven miles, rendered very difficult by the abundant 
salt, when the open sea, with drifting masses of ice, 
presented itself, and obliged them to seek a less 
dangerous halting-place for the night, two miles dis- 
tant to the S.S.W. Large fissures opened in the ice 
with great noise, and the water was forced up through 
these by the wind, and spread itself in parts over 
the surface. On the next day the party advanced 
towards the west, seeing vapours rising from the sea 
to the north of them, and at the twelfth mile an 
advance to the northward was again attempted on 
foot, but they had only gone fifty fathoms when the 
open sea forbade further progress. Although the 
wind was westerly, the pieces of floating ice were seen 
to drift from east to west. The sledge drivers, who 
were all hunters, frequenting these islands, were 
of opinion that this current was the ebb tide, the 
regular six hourly return of which they always noticed 
on the north coasts of these islands during summer. 
Soundings gave twelve fathoms, mud with fine grey 
sand. The thin ice brought the travellers continually 
nearer tothe N. W. point of Kotelnoi Island, and after 
crossing a range of large hummocks they reached the 
shore.” 

An attempt in an easterly direction was 
similarly unsuccessful :— 

“When the coast survey was completed, M. von 
Anjou finding that he had still a good supply of pro- 
visions remaining, determined on making a fresh 
attempt over the ice to the eastward from New 
Siberia, where M. von Hedenstrom had tried without 
success in 1820, but the prevalence of westerly winds 
during the preceding winter appeared to justify the 
hope of finding a considerable extent of firm ice in 
that direction. On the 9th of April he accordingly 
took his departure from Cape Kamennoy ; on this 
occasion a supply of drift-wood was carried which had 
been previously unnecessary. A north-easterly direc- 
tion was followed asnearly as possible, great difficulties 
being encountered by reason of hammocks and uneven 
ice. On the 11th ascending vapours were seen to 
the north, and on the 14th, having made good about 
sixty miles from Kamennoy, thin ice was met with, 
extending towards the south-east. Here a white 
bear was killed, and soundings were taken, fifteen 
fathoms, mud. The edge of the thin ice was then 
followed to the S.E., columns of vapour to the east- 
ward showing that there too the sea was not covered 
by ice; three open places were gone round, where 
the depth of the sea was found to be thirteen fathoms, 
with mud bottom; further South twelve and half 
fathoms were found, Impassable hummocks, and the 





approaching failure of food for the dogs, obliged M. von 
Anjou to make for the continent, which he reached on 
the 27th, near the river Krestowaia, having been 
eighteen days from land; he then proceeded to join 
M. von Wrangell, at Nijnei Kolymsk, where he 
arrived on the 5th of May.” 

These observations combine with those of our 
English adventurers in the Northern Seas to 
establish a strong probability that the Arctic 
Ocean, at least during summer and autumn, is 


only ice-locked where it is to a great extent land- 
locked. 





Seventh a of the Secretary of the Massa- 
- tes oard of Education. By H. Mann, 


sq. 
1 (Second Notice.) 

Ir should be borne in mind, that the object of 
the Report, made for the service of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, from which some 
extracts were given in the last number of the 
Atheneum, was not to offer a general criticism 
on European schools, but to point out for the 
purposes of the Board whatever was most novel 
and worthy of imitation, while, occasionally, spe- 
cimens, worthy only of avoidance, moniforial in 
another sense from that in which the word is 
commonly used, are noted also. Mr. Mann 
seems to have made it a rule to say very little 
of even Goop schools, if he thought them no 
better than his own in Massachusetts. For this 
reason, he says, he passes over our own Borough 
Road School,—Battersea—(St. Mark's College 
appears not to have come under his observation 
at all)—Norwood—of which he says it is “a re- 
markable sight without being a remarkable 
school’’—the Home and Colonial Infant School 
ia Gray’s Inn Road—and Harp Alley, cited as a 
‘* good specimen of schools established on a neu- 
tral basis, as between opposing sects, and contain- 
ing the children of Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Jews and Catholics.” The absence of a national 
system in England may, perhaps, have made 
him impatient and unexpectant of any good 
result to accrue from looking far into the matter, 
else, surely, despite of party influences, some 
good things, some happy results of private 
benevolence, or talent, or well-directed energy, 
might have been found in England—some pro- 
cesses of instruction, if not national, yet worthy 
of note—some reportable things, the offspring 
of noble minds and hearts. Our schoolmasters 
have been a depressed body ; but they are rapidly 
improving : we know of few more pleasant sights, 
for instance, than to behold the teachers of the 
different classes in the large, admirably con- 
ducted school of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Liverpool, giving their various lessons. The 
temper, vigour, affectionate feeling, to say 
nothing of the ability displayed, could not easily 
be surpassed. These things are not so rare in 
England now as to be marvels. Who does not 
wish that Party did not so often step in, and 
when it finds a skilful and promising teacher, 
either mark him for her own, winding her chains 
around him thenceforth, or else, perhaps, oblig- 
ing him, by the withdrawal of favours and sub- 
sistence, in case he evinces greater independence, 
to oe that isolated position which every 
good teacher must feel to be of baneful influence, 
unfavourable to the developement of the social 
qualities, calculated to foster conceit and dimi- 
nish the wholesome checks and aids of the com- 
munity ? 

There is, for the reason which has been above 
stated, no minute criticism, in Mr. Mann’s Re- 
port, on English Schools; casually, he has re- 
marks, anything but favourable, on our modes 
of imparting moral and religious instruction. 
We would hope the case to be rare indeed, of 
that “head master of a school of a thousand 
children in London,” who, when Mr. Mann 
inquired, ‘“‘ what moral education, or training, 
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he gave to his scholars?” answered literally 
thus: ‘I consider all moral education to be a 
humbug. Nature teaches children to lie. If 
one of my boys lies, I set him to write some 
such copy as this, ‘ Lying is a base and infamous 
offence;’ I make him write a quire of paper 
over with this copy; and he knows very well, 
that if he does not bring it tome in a good con- 
dition he will get a good flogging.” “‘ On hearing 
which,” the worthy Massachusetts secretary 
adjoins, “I felt as if the number; of things, in 
surrounding society, which required explana- 
tion, was considerably reduced!” Again :— 

“In a school of high standing, a few miles from 
London, after the teacher had gone through with 
his exercises in the common branches, I requested 
him to give me a specimen of his manner of teaching 
the social virtues, such as regard to truth, an obser- 
vance of the rights of property, &c. Upon this he 
turned to the older class of scholars, and said, 
* What instances of lying are given in the Bible? 2. 
The case of Ananias and Sapphira. Q. Against 
whom was that crime committed? 4. Against the 
Holy Ghost. @. What doctrine of the Bible does 
that prove? 4. The doctrine of the Trinity—Here 
he stopped, as if the subject of lying were exhausted. 
He then took up another subject, and proceeded as 
follows: Q. Do you recollect any case in the scrip- 
tures in which stealing is condemned? 4. The case 
of Achan, Q. Any case of Sabbath-breaking? . 
. The man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath-day, and 
was stoned to death. Here again he stopped. But, 
said I, how do you inculcate an observance of the 
Sabbath at the present day? Your boys know very 
well, that Sabbath breakers are not stoned to death 
in our time, anywhere ; and if the observance of that 
day is to rest on the fear of being stoned to death, 
it will not be observed. He replied that he taught 
from such examples as were to be found in the Bible, 
and he knew no other way. He said the same about 
the vice of lying.” 

In the like manner, in a Scotch school, Mr. 
Mann requested a class to give him an instance 
of what was meant by “‘lying.”’ All exclaimed, 
as with one voice, ‘ Ananias and Sapphira;” 
but beyond this, though he a them 
for some time, they could present no combi- 
nation of circumstances which would answer 
the description of lying. 

This is all very bad;—and such things, unfor- 
tunately, are so often related, that some at least 
mustbe true. They indicate much that is amiss, 
and the question must be boldly asked, again and 
again, What are our training establishments and 
our government inspectors about, if the masters 
learn no more of the best modes of teaching 
religion and morality than this! Education is 
but one means, and by no méans, we fear, the 
very powerful instrument sometimes represented 
for saving us from the increasing load of our 
social evils; but such an education as this has 
only a remote, indirect bearing upon the pupil 
you have managed to seize and place under 
your surveillance. Grant that a reverence for 
the Bible,—the book of first and last resort, the 
book he sees in all sacred places, and on every 
occasion when life is dimmed by sorrow and 
care, and when death or sickness enter his 
dwelling,—is early fostered in the child’s mind 
by this habit of going to it for examples of every 
day’s duties; still it is another and quite dif- 
ferent question whether the mind of that child 
shall be left in emptiness and barrenness, to 
receive the cold, dry fact, or whether, enriched 
from day to day, taught to love goodness, assist- 
ed to learn the best means of escape from the 
dangers that beset him, he shall refer to it as 
confirmatory of the lessons he learns within and 
without. Why do you not surround him with 
objects of greater beauty and interest? Why 
are your walls so bare, your books often so dull, 
your lessons so devoid of life? 

“ Throughout Prussia and Saxony (says Mr. Mann) 
a most delightful impression was left upon my mind 





by the character of the persons whose portraits were 
thus displayed (in cheap engravings of celebrated 
men, &c.) Almost without exception they were the 
likenesses of good men, rather than of great ones; 
frequently of distinguished educationalists and bene- 
factors of the young, whose countenances were 
radiant with the light of benevolence, and the very 
sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible 
hearts of children. In this respect they contrasted 
most strongly with England, where the great always 
takes precedence of the good, and there are fifty 
monuments and memorials for Nelson and Welling- 
ton to one for Howard or Wilberforce.” 


And here, though we cannot give the whole 
story, something must be said of those admirable 
institutions which Mr. Mann calls “‘ Redemption 
Institutes,” or reformatory establishments for 
youthful offenders, of which Prussia and Saxony 
have many; premising that these are not under 
the same management, nor in the same locali- 
ties with another class of beneficent institutions, 
also well supported in different parts of Ger- 
many, namely, schools expressly designed for 
the care of children of prisoners and state cul- 
prits, who are not left to take their chance in the 
world, when those who should be their natural 
protectors are paying the penalty of crime. 
These schools are mostly connected with the 
prisons themselves, but the “‘ Redemption Insti- 
tutes” are for young offenders at large, and some 
of the facts connected with one visited by.Mr. 
Mann, near Hamburgh, are thus recorded by 
him in the Report :— 


“The school of Mr. J. H. Wichern is called the 
* Rauhe Haus,’ and is situated four or five miles out 
ofthe city of Hamburgh. It was opened for the re- 
ception ofabandoned children of the very lowest class, 
—children brought up in the abodes of infamy, and 
taught, not only by example, but by precept, the 
vices of sensuality, thieving,and vagabondry ;—child- 
ren who had never known the family tie, or who had 
known it only to see it violated. Hamburgh having 
been, for many years a commercial and free city, 
and of course, open to adventurers and renegades 
from all parts of the world, has many more of this 
class of population than its own institutions and 
manners would have bred. The thoughts of Mr. 
Wichern were strongly directed to this subject, while 
yet a student in the university: but want of means 
deterred him from engaging in it, until a legacy left 
by a Mr. Gercken, enabled him to make a beginning 
in 1833. He has since devoted his life and all his 
worldly goods to the work. It is his first aim that 
the abandoned children whom he seeks out on the 
highway, and in the haunts of vice, shall know and 
feel the blessings of domestic life :—that they shall 
be introduced into the bosom of a family: for this 
he regards as a divine institution, and therefore 
the birthright of every human being, and the only 
atmosphere in which the human affections can be 
adequately cultivated. His house, then, must not 
be a prison, or a place of punishment or confinement. 
The site he had chosen for his experiment was one 
inclosed within high strong walls, and fences. His 
first act was to break down these barriers, and to 
take all bolts and bars from the doors and windows. 
He began with three boys of the worst description : 
and within three months, the number increased to 
twelve. They were taken intothe bosom of Wichern’s 
family :—his mother was their mother, his sister their 
sister. They were not punished for any past offences, 
but were told that all should be forgiven them, if 
they tried todo well in future. The defenceless con- 
dition of the premises was referred to, and they were 
assured that no walls or bolts were to detain them. 
* * * They were told that labour was the price 
of living, and that they must earn their own bread, 
if they would secure a comfortable home. * * Here 
were means and materials for learning to support 
themselves ; but there was no rich fund or other re- 
sources for their maintenance. Charity had supplied 
the home to which they were invited ; their own in- 
dustry must supply the rest. Mr. Wichern placed 
great reliance on religious training: but this did not 
consist in giving them dry, unintelligible dogmas. 
He spoke to them of Christ, as the benefactor of 
mankind, who proved, by deeds of love, his interest 


in the race—who sought out the worst and most 
benighted of men, to give them instruction and relief, 
and who left it in charge to those who came after 
him, and wished to be called his disciples, to do like. 
wise. * * * The most rapid improvement ensued in 
the great majority of the children ; and even those 
whom long habits of idleness and vagabondry made 
it difficult to keep in the straight path, had long 
seasons of obedience and gratitude, to which any 
aberration from duty, was only an exception, Ags 
the number of pupils increased, Mr. Wichern saw 
that the size of the family would seriously impair its 
domestic character. To obviate this, he divided hig 
company into families of twelve, and has erected nine 
separate dwellings, situated in a semi-circle round his 
own, and near it, in each of which dwells a family 
of twelve boys or twelve girls, under the care of a 
house father or house mother—as the attendants are 
respectively called. Each of these families is to 
some extent an independent community, having an 
individuality of its own. They eat and sleep in their 
own dwelling, and the children of each look up to 
their own particular father or mother, as home-bred 
children to a parent. The general meeting every 
morning—at first in the chambers of Mr. Wichern’s 
mother—but afterwards, when thenumbers increased, 
in the little chapel—and their frequent meetings at 
work, or.in the play ground, form a sufficient, and, 
in fact, a very close bond of union for the whole 
community. Much was done by the children them- 
selves in the erection of their little colony of buildings 
—and in doing this, they were animated by a feeling 
of hope and a principle of independence in providing 
a dwelling for themselves, while they experienced 
the pleasures of benevolence in rendering assistance 
to one another. * * Instruction is given in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, singing, and drawing, and in some 
instances, in higher branches. * * When a newsub- 
ject comes into the Rauhe House, he is at first re- 
ceived into Mr. Wichern’s own family. Here, under 
the wise and watchful guardianship of the master, 
he is initiated into the new life of action, thought 
and feeling which he is expected to lead. His‘dis- 
positions are watched, his character studied; and 
as soon as prudence allows, he is transferred to one 
of the little colonies whose house father is best quali- 
fied to manage his peculiarities of temperament and 
disposition.” 

Of the success which has attended this ex- 
periment, several very interesting proofs are 
given—particularly the manner in which de- 
tached parties of the boys conducted themselves 
during the great Hamburgh fire in 1842. They 
— feats of the most heroic valour—saved 
ife and property to a considerable amount,— 
during the whole trying time observed the 
strictest rules of discipline—refused reward,— 
and, afterthe fire, shared their food and dwellings 
with the sufferers,—in some cases leaving their 
beds for the sick and injured, and sleeping 
themselves on the ground. During ten years, 
the period during which the institution has ex- 
isted, 132 children have been received ; of these 
about eighty were there at the time of Mr. 
Mann’s visit. Two only had run away, who 
had not either voluntarily returned, or, being 
brought back, had not voluntarily remained. 
The two unreclaimed fugitives committed 
offences, fell into the hands of the magistrates, 
and were imprisoned. 

A school for the preparation of teachers, 
suitably trained to deal with individuals labour- 
ing under the heavy ca mae of pupils like 
these, adapted also to fill the offices of assistants 


and superintendents in prisons, has been also 
attempted by Mr. Wichern, but with what suc- 
cess is not clearly specified. 

The Massachusetts “Secretary” does not 
deny that it is a disappointment to find the 
state of the people of Prussia, and Saxony, 80 
little in harmony with that of the schools 


and the teachers. We have been struck with 
the same fact, though in a less degree, in Ire- 
land, where the schools contain more talent, 
energy, good will, and love of knowledge, for 





its own sake, than is often apparent in those of 
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England; yet, when we come to inquire what 
has become of these promising young people, 
we shall find that the offices of servants, appren- 
tices—most, in short, of the lower departments of 
society—are far worse filled than with us. Yet 
who would not take up the Prussian proverb 
here also, and say, “The School is good, the 
World is bad.” ‘‘ Whatever pernicious habits 
and customs exist in the community act as anta- 
gonistic forces against the moral training of the 
teacher.” In the social life of Ireland, as now 
constituted, political and religious influences 
mar all the good effects of the school. Where 
do you find the family which ventures to repose 
a common measure of trust in its servants? 
Where is it that you do not find the servants 
watching to evade the vigilance of their masters? 
Who dares to converse before them frankly, and 
without fear? and who does not know that they 
live on from day to day, not with settled and 
quiet hearts, resolved to make the best of the 
lot appointed them, but with a restless, feverish 
anticipation of some oe es state to come— 
something, not to come through patient industry 
and quiet endeavours, but in the way of politi- 
cal improvement, to be got only through the 
same ceaselessagitation? So itis, though through 
the operation of different causes, with Prussia. 
The case is of a despotism, devising some excel- 
lent things, but still a despotism, never allowing 
the child to grow up to man’s spiritual estate :— 
no just, healthful, free exercise for his powers, 
when he leaves the school. ‘The Prussian 
labours, pays, fights and worships as the govern- 
ment tells him. What we call the active duties 





of life, what an American even of the lowest 
degree would bear his part in, are not for him:— 
“The subject has no officers to choose, no inquiry | 
into the character or eligibleness of candidates to | 
make, no vote to give: he has no laws to enact or | 
abolish: he has no questions about peace or war, 
finance, taxes, tariffs, post-office or internal improve- 
ments, to decide or discuss: he is not (even) asked 
where a road shall be laid, or how a bridge shall be 
built, though, in the one case, he has to supply the 
materials, in the other to supply the labour: his 
sovereign is born to him: the laws are made for him : 
in war, his part is not to declare it, or to end it, but 
to fight and ‘be shot at in it, and to pay for it: the 
tax-gatherer tells him how much he is to pay: the 
ecclesiastical authority plans a church which he must 
build: and his spiritual guide, who has been set over 
him by another, prepares a creed and a confession of 
faith all ready for his signature. Now, although 
there is a sleeping ocean in the bosom of every child 
that is born into this world, yet if no freshening, life- 
giving breeze ever sweeps across its surface, why 
should it not repose in dark stagnation for ever ?” 


Then again, it may be, though it is far from 
proved to be, true, as Mr. Laing asserts, andas 
Dr. Vaughan reiterates, that the state of morals 
iseven remarkably low in Prussia : but, 

“Can anything (asks Mr. Mann) surpass the 
absurdity of expecting that deep-seated vice of this 
description, (we will add that the whole habits of a 
nation, which habits form no inconsiderable barriers 
or facilitators of vice or virtue,) can be extirpated, in 
asingle age, by the influence of any education, how- 
ever perfect, or by any other human means of refor- 
mation, whatever ? It would be a revolution such as 
was never wrought, in so short a period, even by 
miracles ; no, not even under the Jewish theocracy, 
when men looked to the Omnipotent himself for the 
execution and the avengement of the laws. * * As 
Tespects the vices of the Prussians, the same remark 
applies to them, as to all the continental nations of 
Europe ; they are the vices of the higher classes of 
society, copied by the lower, without the decorations 
which gilded them in their upper sphere.” 

The excellent author of ‘The Age of Great 
Cities,’ using Mr. Laing’s unfavourable picture 
morals in Germany, has turned it into an 
argument against national interference in edu- 
tation, Is it not surprising that this able writer 





Rever once alludes, in his remarks on Prussian 





Education, to the effect of the Education of the 
Teachers themselves ? He does not even recognize 
the worth, and value, of such a body of men, in 
any nation: he does not seem struck by the fact, 
that, to have formed such a staff of educators is, 
in itself, a very great achievement; one which 
any country or government might be proud of. 
Dr. Vaughan talks of teaching “reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic ;” Mr. Mann tells us of a 
powerful, accomplished, energetic assemblage 
of minds, affectionate and paternal in their inter- 
course with the young; commanding respect 
from all ranks of the community. To have 
given rise to such an order of functionaries as 
these, must be a great gain to any community : 
we cannot look at these men, and at their doings, 
ill-seconded as they are when their work is done, 
and crippled as they themselves are, in some 
points, by the despotic character of the govern- 
ment, without believing that so much awakened 
intelligence must lead to a discovery of their 
true wants; that they will learn-the power which 
self-denial and moral dignity will give them 
over the dissolute of every degree :— 

“ No one (to conclude in the words of our Report) 
who witnesses the quiet, noiseless developement, now 
going on in Prussia, through the agency of its Edu- 
cational Institutions, can hesitate to predict that the 
time is not far distant, when the people will assert 
their right to a participation in their own government. 
The late king made a vow to his subjects that he 
would give them a constitution : he survived a quarter 
of a century to falsify his word, and at last went 
down to the grave, with the promise unredeemed. 
Thousands of his subjects do not hesitate now to 
declare that fidelity on his part was the only equiva- 
lent for loyalty on theirs, and, standing in his mauso- 
leum, amid the costliest splendours of architecture 
and statuary, the marble walls covered with gitded 
inscriptions, in honour of the royal name, they inter- 
polate a black line upon his golden epitaph, and say, 
‘He promised his people a constitution, and died 
forsworn.’ ” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Memoirs of a Muscovite. Edited by Lady Bulwer 
Lytton, 3 vols.—How a clever woman, and such we 
suppose Lady Bulwer Lytton must be rated, should 
have consented to edit three volumes of trash as dull 
as this, is a riddle we must leave others to explain. 
Analysis would be thrown away on a production so 
guiltless of story—advice bestowed on the French 
author (for Lady Bulwer Lytton assures us the book 
was written in French) a waste of time; there is 
not a scene which can please, nor a character which 
engages us to turn a leaf, and scarcely a page not 
marked by feebleness or vulgarity. ‘The Bubble 
Family’ was unreadable: these ‘Memoirs’ are yet 
more so; and we can only hope, if Lady Bulwer 
Lytton tries again, she will be more fortunate in her 
choice. 

Life: a Romance, by * * *.—It is difficult to 
characterize this tale, without giving unnecessary 
pain toa writer who is obviously gentle and amiable. 
Life is here presented in the old-fashioned combina- 
tions of melodramatic vicissitude and sentimental 
friendship ; virtuous sentiments, rhapsodies, and out- 
pourings of affectionate feeling, being employed to 
grace a story of mere commonplace. It seems to 
us as if the author, unequal to a tale of sustained 
interest, might find fitter occupation in writing tales 
and sketches. 

Life, and other Poems, by 8, 8. S.—Life is of itself 
the greatest poem, and the very fountain-head of all 
poetry. Whether S.S.S. has read that mighty work, 
or visited that primitive source, there is nothing in 
the present volume to assure us. A slight tone of 
arrogance in the preface did not much prepossess us 
in favour of the mechanical, yet frequently inaccu- 
rate, verses that followed. The bent of the author’s 
mind is evidently prosaic, and she has studied in 
the school of didactic poetry, from which little is to 
be learned. 

Claudine Mignot, surnamed La L*Hauda, or the 
Praised One, by Mrs. Colonel Hartley.—“ In the 
worst inn’s worst room,” on a pouring wet day, 
‘Claudine Mignot’ might be acceptable, as a rich 








treasury of absurdity, consisting of scraps of French 
memoirs, strung together by a thread of tinsel, from 
the true Malaprop warehouse; but here, and at this 
season, life is too pressing, and too short for any 
such pastime. Thus *The Praised One’ must be 
the “ unquoted” and “ undescribed one’’ as far as we 
are concerned, even though. it contains pages as in- 
imitable as Aunt Fanny’s romance in * Abel Allnutt,’ 
and verses as sentimental as Mrs. Fuggleston’s bell- 
ditty in * Gervase Skinner.’ 

Remarks on Mr. J. P. Collier’s and Mr. C. Knight's 
Editions of Shakespeare, by the Rev. A. Dyce.—Mr. 
Dyce is shrewd, subtle, well read, supercilious, and 
confident. We agree with him that Shakspeare has 
suffered from the commentators; and the best apo- 
logy for these ‘ Remarks’—three hundred pages of 
additional trifling—is, that they are published ina 
substantive volume, apart from Shakspeare’s works, 
and may therefore be * squeezed’’ by those who have 
leizure, and then thrown into the fire. 

English Prose, being Extracts from the Works of 
English Prose Writers, with Notes of their Lives.— 
The title sufficiently explains the contents. The 
selection is made from the entire circle of our prose 
literature, and the specimens given are judiciously 
chosen. 

The Administration of the Post-Office, from the In- 
troduction of Mr. Rowland Hill's Planof Penny Postage 
to the Present Time.—Two hundred and eighteen 
pages ! of vituperation of the Penny-Post, which the 
writer complains, “ has changed the whole character 
of the Post-Office department: having pretty nearly 
converted it intoa parcel and conveyance delivery 
company, a public general carrier, instead of main- 
taining its former honourable position as a board of 
revenue.” Alack! alack! what a subject for lamen- 
tation—to Post-Office people and nobody else. This 
pamphlet isa very dreary tedious thing to read— 
illogical and abusive, a sufficient antidote in itself to 
the folly of the writer, whose general views may be 
collected from the preceding, and a couple of other 
sentences, which betray the origin of the work. “It 
must be borne in mind, that the Post-Office is not 
under any obligation to convey the correspondence 
of the public!” Elsewhere, the Post-Office “is a 
government monopoly for the benefit of the public 
revenue, and exists for the sole purpose of profit.” 
This is pretty well, even for a post official, whose 
quietude had been broken by Penny Postage. There 
is no lack of praise for Post-Office functionaries— 
especial stress being laid on the value of “ prac- 
tical” men—whilst there is, of course, proportionate 
detraction of the author of the Penny Postage, who 
is poetically recommended to leave his “ project to 
itself, and behold it asa spectator from the shore, 
viewing his little bark sailing in safety, navigated by 
those who are practically best acquainted with the 
charts, winds, and the waves.” The pamphlet is a 
curious sort of counterpart to the representation 
made by the “practical” men of the time, against 
Mr. Palmer’s Reform of the Post-Office, a short time 
after it had been in operation ; sustaining, as it were, 
a remarkable analogy between the conduct of the 
Post-Office towards Mr. Palmerand Mr. Rowland Hill. 
To expose the ignorance and misrepresentation which 
abound in almost every page, would be time and 
space thrown away, for we feel quite certain, that 
not a dozen persons will read this pamphlet, besides 
those whose names are mentioned init. The pamphlet 
concludes with an extract from the last edition of 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ which 
speaks of the “miserable quackery of a uniform 
penny-rate,” and, generally, in hostile terms of the 
plan. It may be as well, in order to qualify the 
opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch, to remind the reader 
that that gentleman, before his accession to office, 
actually signed the first petition for the adoption of 
“the Miserable Quackery.” 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 
with the Manual of Epictetus, and a Summary of 
Christian Morality, freely translated from the original 
Greek by H. M‘*Cormac, M.D.—Marcus Aurelius 
was of the school of the Stoics ; there is therefore no 
impropriety in adding to his Meditations the Manual 
of Epictetus. The Summary of Christian Morality is 
a neat textual compilation, thrown into the form of 
maxims. “In conformity,” says the translator, “with 
the usual and commendable practice, the beautiful 
though occasionally somewhat stern maxims of the 
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Porch have been contrasted with the sublime and 
spiritual precepts of Christianity ; they are not, how- 
ever, opposed.” 

Literarische Sympathien, by Dr. J. G. Fligel.— 
Dr. Fliigel, the eminent lexicographer, here com- 
plains of a grievous wrong done him by the repub- 
lication, in England, of his English and German 
Dictionary, with professed improvements by other 

rsons, who acted as editors to the new edition. We 
fully admit the wrong, but can see no remedy but a 
better law of international copyright. Ollendorff, 
we perceive, also complains of Ludwig Schwabe, for 
having taken a similar liberty with the first part of 
his German Teacher. English authors and pub- 
lishers have, however, like complaints to make 
against foreigners and foreign booksellers; and we 
repeat, that there is no help for either party, except 
in legislative interference. 

The Gold-makers’ Village (Das Gold-macherdorf, 
&c.), by Henry Zschokke.—The Germans have many 
little stories for the people, to teach them homely 
and practical politics, on the plan of improvement 
beginning in cottages and spreading through villages. 
One of their best writers of this class of books is 
Zschokke, and the little work, of which we notice a 
seventh edition, is one of the most effective of his 
stories, It is too national for English translation ; 
but we should like little books of a similar character 
to be laid in the windows of our cottages, instead of 
the newspapers, mixed with polemical tracts, which 
tend to make the poor man’s head as much a medley 
as his household, calling upon him to decide on the 
claims of all the sects in Christendom before he has 
whitewashed his smoky walls or laid out his front 
garden neatly. In this little story we are introduced 
to a reformer who begins at home, Oswald. After 
long absence, on his return to his native village, he 
finds it full of poverty, disorder, and loud complaints 
against everything but the real evil. The old preacher 
of the place contents himself with going through his 
routine of doctrines, and leaves the earthly realities of 
the flock to grow worse and worse. Oswald, amid 
much abuse, sets about the work of reformation single- 
handed, and begins well with opening a school for 
the young. His success makes him appear like a 
magician in the eyes of the people: they fancy he 
can make gold. He promises to tell them the secret 
of his magic, collects a party, and laying a heap of 
gold on his table before them, assures each of his 
guests that he shall be worth as much in seven years 
if he will obey certain conditions of industry and 
economy. A more practical preacher soon comes to 
the village to help on the reformation, which proceeds 
well. If estimated by its useful tendency, this little 
work would demand a longer notice than many more 
pretending productions, 

Hand- Book for Ireland, by James Fraser.—A new 
and improved edition of a useful work. It contains 
the results of the late census, and some of the most 
interesting information collected during the Ordnance 
Survey. The descriptions of the towns, seats, villas 
and antiquities, have the vividness of personal obser- 
vation, while men of science are furnished with an 
account of the geology and botany of the country. 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers—Session 1842-3.—Our own record of the 
proceedings of the Institution is, perhaps, sufficient for 
the general reader, but to the engineer this volume 
will be acceptable and valuable. 

Physiology for Young Ladies, in Short and Easy 
Conversations, by a Lady.—This is a laudable attempt 
to supply something like a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of physiology to young ladies. The importance 
of such a knowledge in correcting the evils of our 
present artificial state of society and our high-pres- 
sure system of mental education, cannot be too much 
dwelt upon. That the restraints of society and the 
ignorance of women of the requirements of the phy- 
sical condition of their own frames and those of their 
children, are altars on which hecatombs of human 
victims are annually sacrificed, we sincerely believe, 
and we are glad to see any effort made to awaken 
the public to a sense of its importance. This work 
is professedly little more than an epitome of Dr. 
Combe’s work on the principles of physiology applied 
to mental and physical education, and is perhaps, 
from its style and brevity, more adapted to the class 
for which it is written than the original work. 





List of New Books.—Modern Domestic Medicine, by T. J. 
Graham, M.D., 9th edit., with many additions, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
—Observations on the Efficacy of Medicated Inhalations in 
Pal y C pti by A. B. Maddock, Esq., M.D., 
8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Fables de Florian, with explanations of the 
difficult words, and an Introduction to French Poetry, by 
Lewis Jackson, new edit., 12mo. 3s. 6d. roan.—Excursion 
through the Slave States, by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 2 
vols. 8vo. ll. 6s. cl.—Barnes’s Notes on 2nd Corinthians, 





12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Hard Bible Words made Easy, 8vo. 2s. cl. 
—The Anglican Church the Creature and Slave of the 
State, by Rev. P. Cooper, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds—Jacob’s Well, by 
G. A. Rogers, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Christianity in North 
India, by Rev. M. Wilkinson, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Jowett’s Chris- 
tian Visitor, ‘ Acts and Apostles,’ fe. Svo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Rome 
and the Reformation, by J. M. Daubigné, 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. 
—Parochial Sermons, by Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, 8vo. 12s. 
bds.—The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament in 
English, a new translation, 2 vols. medium 8vo. ll. ls. ¢l.— 
No Peace with Rome, by Bishop Hall, with Introduction by 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo. 3s. cl—The Triumphs of Time, 
by the author of ‘Old Men's Tales,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 
6d. bds.—Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, by Mrs. Colqu- 
houn, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Hildebrand, or the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Rose D'Albret, a Romance, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. lls. 6d. bds.—Standard Novels, No. XCIII. 
* Two Old Men's Tales,’ 12mo. 6s. cl.— Corinne, ou L'Italie, par 
Madame de Staé], post 8vo. 5s. cl.—King Edward the Sixth's 
Latin Grammar (Wordsworth’s), 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Steill’s Pictorial Geography, 12mo. 2s. cl., or with Maps, 3s. 
el.—Steill’s Pictorial Grammar, 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. 
col.—Evans’s Greek Copy Book, 2nd edit. 4to. 5s. cl.—The 
Arithmetic of Annuities and Life Insurance, by Edward 
Baylis, 8vo. 5s. cl—German Experiences addressed to the 
English, by William Howitt, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—May’s Trea- 
tise on the Laws, Privileges, &c., of Parliament, 8vo. 14s. cl. 
—East India Register and Army List, 2nd edit. for 1844, 
12mo. 10s. swd.—Fisher’s China, Vol. IL, 4to. l/. 1s. cl.— 
Southey’s Poetical Works, complete in 1 vol &vo. 1J. 1s. cl. 
—The H— Family and other Tales, by Frederika Bremer, 
translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.— 
Sylvanus, or the Primitive Christian, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl— 
Foreign Library, Part XV. ‘The History of Germany,’ by 
Kohlrausch, Part L, 8vo. 6s. swd.—Dr. Rowe on the Diseases 
of Women, 8vo.5s. 6d. cl.—Dufton on Deafness, crown 8vo. 
4s. cl._—Dr. Hall on Treatment of Diseases of the Eye, &c. 
&c., 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Ladies’ Hand-Book of 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, new edit. 32mo. ls. swd.—- 
— and Sensibility, by Jane Austen, Vol. IL, 32mo. 1s. 9. 
swd. 





SONG OF THE GERMAN WEAVER. 

Tnose of our readers who have travelled in that 
beautiful part of Germany called the Saxon Switzer- 
land, and thence onward through Silesia to the Riesen 
Gebirge, will have knowledge not only of the cha- 
racter of the country, but of its industrious people, 
living, not in towns, but, as it were, in one continuous 
village along the bottoms of the valleys, following the 
course of a river or rivulet. They will remember 
the houses, half built of wood, and gaily painted red, 
and green, and yellow, like so many Mrs. Jarley’s 
caravans standing in the sunshine; and they will 
remember, too, all the webs of linen-thread which 
lay on the hill sides bleaching, and all the looms that 
they heard at work within the houses, They will 
remember that in these gay, straggling, brookside vil- 
lages, is made all the beautiful damask table-linen 
which has been their admiration at the hotels and 
in private houses half over Europe. As they passed 
through this region of German weavers, they, no 
doubt, have thought of our own weavers in Man- 
chester and Glasgow living in dens of poverty, work- 
ing sixteen hours a day, and hardly seeing God's 
sunshine, and to their fancies these Silesian villages 
seemed bits of Arcadian life. The prosperity of that 
region, however, is with the things that were—times 
are altered, even there ; political changes and restric- 
tions, principally perhaps the closing of the market 
which they had for their goods in Russia and Poland, 
has brought down the curse of the bitterest poverty 
and want on these industrious people. The hand- 
loom weavers of Lancashire are not suffering more 
severe want than they. 

Our own Hood wrote *The Song of the Shirt,’ 
like a knell sounding from the depths of despair to 
call up human kindness in human hearts, and the 
German poet Freiligrath, one of the noblest-hearted 
men and finest poets of Germany, has written, too, his 
poem from the mountains of Silesia, which is a worthy 
pendant to Hood’s song. The following is a trans- 
lation, by Mary Howitt, of Freiligrath’s poem, but 
which we must first premise with a word or two of 
explanation. Riibezahl, familiar to our readers as 
Number-nip, had his haunt among the Riesen Ge- 
birge, and was the especial friend and patron of the 
poor. The legend of Riibezahl is one of-the most 


touching and beautiful of the German popular 
stories: —. 








From the Mountains of Silesia. 


Green grow the budding blackberry hedges ; 
What joy! a violet meets my quest! 

The blackbird seeks the last year's sedges, 
The chaffinch also builds her nest. 

The snow has from each place receded, 
Alone is white the mountain’s brow ; 

I from my home have stolen unheeded ; 
This is the place—I‘ll venture now ; 

Riibezahl ! 


Hears he my call? I'll boldly face him! 
He is not bad! Upon this rock 
My pack of linen I will place him— 
It is a right-good, heavy stock ! 
And fine! yes, Ill uphold it ever, 
I’ th’ dale no better’s wove at all— 
He shows himself to mortal never! 
So courage, heart! once more I call; 
Riibezahl ! 


No sound! Into the wood I hasted, 
That he might help us, hard bested ! 
My mother's cheeks so wan and wasted— 
Within the house no crumb of bread ! 
To market, cursing, went my father— 
Might he but there a buyer meet! 
With Riibezahl I'll venture rather— 
Him for the third time I entreat! 

Riibezahl ! 


For he so kindly helped a many,— 

My grandmother oft to me has told ; 
Yes, gave poor folks a good-luck penny 
Whose woe was undeserved, of old! 
So here I sped, my heart beats lightly, 
My goods are justly measured all! 

I will not beg,—will sell uprightly! 
Oh, that he would come! Riibezahl! 
Riibezahl ! 


If this small pack should take his fancy, 
Perhaps he'd order more to come! 
I should be pleased! Ah, there is plenty 
As beautiful as this, at home! 
Suppose he took it every piece! 
Ah, would his choice on this might fall ! 
What ’s pawned I would myself release— 
That would be glorious! Riibezahl! 
Riibezahl ! 
I'd enter then our small room gaily, 
And cry, “ Here, father ’s gold in store!” 
He'd curse not; that he wove us daily 
A hunger-web, would say no more! 
Then, then, again would smile my mother, 
And serve a plenteous meal to all; 
Then would huzza each little brother— 
Oh, that he would come! Ribezahl! 
Riibezahl! 


Thus spake the little weaver lonely, 

Thus stood and cried he, weak and pale. 
In vain! the casual raven only 

Flew o’er the old gnome-haunted dale. 
Thus stood he, whilst the hours passed slowly, 

Till the night-shadows dimmed the glen, 
And with white quivering lips, said lowly, 

Amid his tears, yet once again, 

“ Riibezahl!” 


Then softly from the green-wood turning 
He trembled, sighed, took up his pack, 
And to the unassuagéd mourning 
Of his poor home went slowly back. 
Oft paused he by the way, heart-aching, 
Feeble, and by his burden bowed. 
—Methinks the famished father ’s making 
For that poor youth, even now, a shroud ! 
Riibezahl ! 





FAYE'S COMET. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
May 22, 1844. 

I one of the latest numbers of the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy, there is contained a com- 
munication by M. Valz, on the probable identity of 
Faye’s Comet (the last observed comet, which has 
excited so much attention in consequence of its orbit 
being undoubtedly elliptical with very small eccen- 
tricity,) with the comet which obtained great cele- 
brity in the last century, from the circumstance of 
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its passing extremely near to Jupiter. The specu- 
lations contained in this paper are so curious, that 
I venture to transmit to you a translation of it, with 
a request that you would insert it in the Atheneum. 
You will not, I trust, interpret the interest with 
which I have examined this paper, as indicating 
that I assent to every one of M. Valz’s positions. 
The identity of the two comets appears to me to be 
reasonably probable; but the supposition that a 
comet may swim in a dense ether (for that is the 
purport of M. Valz’s speculations) without having 
its velocity almost instantly destroyed, seems inad- 
missible; and the notions on planetary perturbation 
are not, I think, very correct. For instance, M 
Valz tacitly assumes, that if a comet is so much dis- 
turbed as to have one periodic time lengthened by 
nine days, it will proceed at the expiration of that 
revolution to move in an orbit in which every succes- 
sive period bears that increase of nine days, till it is 
again disturbed: whereas it may happen, and usually 
will happen, after the greatest disturbances of its 
periodic time, that the comet's motion has been so 
altered in receding from the disturbing planet, that 
its future time of revolution will be reduced to the 
same value which it had before the disturbance. 
The paper is, however, extremely ingenious, and 
will, I think, interest the scientific readers of the 
Athenaum. I am, &c. G. B. Arry. 


Extract of a Letter from M. Valz to M. Arago. 


“TI am about to communicate to you the extraor- 
dinary result at which I have arrived ; it is that the 
last comet can be no other than that of 1770, which 
Jupiter had taken away from us in 1779, and which 
he has again restored to us, as had already happened 
in 1767. This is, undoubtedly, very extraordinary, 
but it is not therefore the less within the bounds of 
possibility, and even of probability; for it is enough 
that a celestial body have once traversed a point of 
space in order to return there constantly, so long as 
extraneous perturbations shall not disturb its course. 
Thus, an approximative meeting having taken place 
between two bodies, it will be repeated in the course 
of time, according to the proportion of their respec- 
tive times of revolution. The comet of 1770 there- 
fore must return so as to cross the orbit of Jupiter 
until at length the two bodies will meet again. At 
present, we can only show the various probabilities 
of the identity of the two comets, in like manner 
as Burckhardt could establish only the possibility 
of the great perturbations of 1767 and 1779. But 
itis to be hoped that the next reappearance in 1851*, 
though it must happen under very unfavourable 
circumstances, will not escape us, and will allow us 
to add more certain proofs to the present mere pro- 
babilities. 

“In what follows, I have had recourse to the 
elliptical orbit of M. Plantamour, as agreeing well 
with the latest observations. I will, nevertheless, 
admit, in the time of revolution which corresponds to 
itslight difference of J, or fifty days, (not equal even 
to the differences presented by the best determina- 
tions of the orbit of the comet) which will suffice 
forme to establish the following researches. To 
determine the influence of Jupiter on this comet, 
in its last revolution, I sought for the greatest 
proximity of the two bodies, which happened during 
the month of March, 1841; but the distance of 

from the node did not allow it to be less than 
0648. I have nevertheless calculated its effect upon 
the time of revolution, and I have found an increase 
of only a few days quite insufficient to correspond 
with a powerful perturbation which would have 
entirely changed the orbit. It was necessary then 
to have recourse to the conjunctions (rapproche- 
ments) which are in the neighbourhood of the as- 
cending node. Now, it is sufficient to increase the 
revolution by ¥;, and to carry it on to 7°56 years, in 
order to obtain a very close approach to Jupiter in 
December 1815, so as to change considerably the 
anterior orbit. But since 1779, when the orbit of 
1770 was entirely changed, the interval is thirty-six 
years, at the end of which time the comet’s anomaly 
isfound to be 23* greater than at the beginning; 
and Burckhardt has found that after this epoch 
(1779) the new semi-axis major must be 6°388, 
Vhich would correspond to a time of revolution of 





*This is printed 1751 in the original, evidently by a typo- 
#aphical error. " 





167145 years, (not certain within a year); and 2°18 
years more would be necessary to traverse the 23° 
degrees of anomaly. The two revolutions which 
would thus have taken place, would allow us then 
to admit that it may be the same comet, and indeed 
almost compelled me to think that it is so. But it 
was essential to verify, whether the other elements 
of the comet of 1779, would not be contrary to such 
an induction. 1 have, therefore, calculated them 
upon the same data employed by Burckhardt, and 
I have found the inclination 14° 35’; the longitude 
of the ascending node, 191°; the longitude of the 
perihelion 39°. The analogy which they still pre- 
sent with those of this year+, after a reduction of the 
time of revolution to one-half, will, without doubt, 
be found surprising; but it may be conceived, that 
according to the various respective circumstances of 
the course of the two bodies, the variations of the 
time of revolution may be much more considerable 
than those of the other elements. Thus, then, the 
identity of the last comet with that of 1770 seems 
very probable, at least, until a new appearance may 
decide on it completely. 

“ From what has gone before, Jupiter, the domi- 
nator, the tyrant, as we may say, of our planetary 
system, seems destined to perform a very important 
part in the transformation of cometary orbits, as we 
may judge by the comet of 1770. But I shall ex- 
tend his overpowering influence still farther to the 
comets of three and of six years, (though they are 
at present very far removed from it,) which, after 
having undergone similar disturbances from Mer- 
cury and the Earth, appear to be devoted tothe domi- 
nation of Jupiter, at some future time, still indeed 
very distant, as we shall see (supposing, always, that 
the two other planets interfere no more in the inter- 
vening period). It has been presumed that the 
resistance of the ether, which has a sensible effect 
upon comets, might, in time, bring that of three 
years into contact with the Sun. This would, in- 
deed, be one of the results to which things tend, 
but an opposite tendency may annul and overpower 
the first; for if this resistance is sensible, the den- 
sity of the ether might become comparable with 
that of the comet, and might cause the latter to lose 
a weight equal to the weight of the same volume 
of ether, which would be equivalent to the dimi- 
nution of the attraction of the Sun, and would cause 
the comet to become more distant [at its perihe- 
lion ?], a parabola changing then into an ellipse, or 
an ellipse becoming less elengated. The ether, if 
likened to a simple gas, must increase in density 
with its proximity to the Sun, and the resistance 
will increase with the density; but the weight, and, 
consequently, the relative attraction, will diminish 
as the difference of the densities, which might even 
become null or negative, in which case the attrac- 
tion would be changed into repulsion; as I have 
already mentioned, for the purpose of explaining 
with entirely insufficient perturbations, the vari- 
ations in the revolutions of the great comet of 1843. 
But independently of these considerations, the 
powerful attraction of Jupiter would be sufficient to 
prevent the two small comets from being joined to 
the Sun, to bring them entirely into dependence on 
himself, and to change their course at a future time 
which, though distant, may yet be foreseen approxi- 
mately. From the course of these two comets, we 
may easily perceive, by the intersection of the 
orbits, that Mercury has determined the present 
orbit of three years, and the Earth that of six 
years. These planets might still continue to change 
them if the influence of Jupiter upon these orbits 
did not alter them more and more. The aphelia of 
these comets, and their nodes, being the points 
which approach nearest to the orbit of Jupiter, at 
each meeting of the planet and the comets, which 
shall take place there, the axis major of that of three 
years will be increased, and that of six years dimi- 
nished, until, in the course of time, the proximity 
having increased sufficiently, the orbit will be com- 
pletely changed, like that of 1770. We may esti- 
mate this epoch nearly for the comet of three years, 
and may even fix on that epoch at which Mercury 
may have established the present orbit. Every 
twenty-third year, or after seven revolutions, hap- 
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pens the greatest proximity to Jupiter, who, by his 
influence then, increases the revolution by nine 
days; acircumstance which took place in September 
1820, and December 1843. But there is a dimi- 
nution of three days in the six following revolutions, 
which reduces the increase to six days in seven 
revolutions, Thus, before 1819, the time of revo- 
lution was 1204 days, and it has been successively 
1213, 1212, 1212, 1210, 1209, 1211, 1210, and the 
next will be 1219 days. In order that this orbit 
may reach that of Jupiter, it is necessary that the 
time of revolution be increased by one year; and, 
as the increase must be progressive, we may reckon 
at seven or eight centuries the epoch, when the very 
near approach of the two bodies can bring on an 
entire change in the orbit of the comet. ‘To go 
back to the origin of the present orbit, we shall first 
remark, that it cannot have been long in the po- 
sition which it now occupies; for the comet which 
travels along it had a tail and a nucleus at the time 
of its appearance in 1786, as well as that of 1805, 
when the tail was visible twenty-one days before the 
perihelion ; but in 1819, with still a nucleus and a 
tail, the latter was not visible more than thirteen 
days before the perihelion. Finally, since then, 
there has been no more of either tail or nucleus. 
If, in 1795, no tail could be distinguished, it was 
because the comet was seen only twenty-four days be- 
fore perihelion, atime at which the tail was not yet 
formed. If this orbit had been of long existence, 
the tail would undoubtedly have disappeared long 
ago. It is a remarkable instance of the diminution 
of tails and of nuclei, and of the possibility of their 
disappearance. From the elements of this comet, 
in 1786, it would have passed, on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, in 132 degrees of longitude, at that part of its 
orbit nearest to the orbit of Mercury, (nearly 4}, of 
the distance from the Earth to the Sun,) only fif- 
teen days after the planet. From their respective 
times of revolution, it would appear that the two 
bodies must have been at that point together on the 
27th of February 1776. When we can calculate 
the perturbations up to that period, we can verify 
better the certainty of this conjunction; but mean- 
while, we may presume that it is certainly then that 
the orbit must have acquired its present form.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ACADEMY AT a 
ome. 

I would now beg all Englishmen, who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of the Arts, to reflect upon 
the operation such an Institution, as I have described 
(see ante, pp. 428, 452), would have upon the pro- 
gress and reformation of British Art. I would only 
ask them to look upon the results with which a similar 
College, founded by the French at Rome, has been 
attended, in refining the taste, elevating the style, 
and giving a right direction to the labours of French 
artists generally ; and to observe with attention this 
notorious fact, that those who hold the foremost rank 
among the French painters, have been students or 
directors (the director himself being as it were the 
head-student) of the French Academy at Rome. 
Vernet, De la Roche, Ingres, are names that will 
present themselves to every man’s recollection ; and, 
as far as regards the rising generation, every one, who 
has walked through the annual exhibitions at Paris, 
must bear witness to the striking merit, to the purity 
and elevation, evinced in the works of those artists 
who have had the advantage of finishing their edu- 
cation at Rome. 

What wonder that this should be the case? The 
most talented among the young artists at Paris 
are yearly selected, by a general competition, to 
complete their studies at Rome. The successful 
candidates are allowed 100/, per annum for four years, 
during which time they are required annually to 


| furnish some ocular proof of their diligence and pro- 


gress. Sculptors, architects, engravers, as well as 
painters in history and landscape, are admitted to 
the competition. The student in historical painting, 
once become a pensioner of the French Academy at 
Rome, is required, during the first year of his proba- 
tion, to execute and exhibit a study from the naked 





+The elements of the comet of this year (Faye’s) are, 
inclination 11° 17’; longitude of ascending node 209° 14’; 
longitude of perihelion 50° 19’. 





777 fifteen days Mercury had moved through nearly one- 
fifth of its orbit, and, therefore, was then far distant from 
the comet. 
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figure in oils, of the size of life; during the second, 
an historical composition in a chaste and classical 
style ; during the third, a copy from some great work 
of Raffaelle or Michelangelo; during the fourth, 
‘an historical composition, figures size of life. The 
students in the other branches are called upon to give 
similar proofs of their industry, each in his depart- 
ment. These productions annually form what is 
called the French Exhibition at Rome; and those 
who have resided for any length of time in that city 
must bear witness to the merit displayed in those 
exhibitions. 

No one can fail in this place to remark what an 
immense superiority is secured to the artists, who are 
submitted to a public test in this manner, and have 
the line of their studies marked down for them, 
over those whose talent, however brilliant, is left “ to 
wander at its own sweet will,” and in nine cases out 
of ten to be brought to wreck among the shallows, in 
which they are induced to take refuge by the want 
of independent means, and the perverted taste of 
patrons and purchasers. How many men of genius 
have been lost to England, merely from the lack of 
good institutions for the government of their studies, 
and the encouragement of their talent in a right 
direction 2? How distressing it is to see, year after 
year, our English exhibitions crowded with the efforts 
of prostituted talent and perverted genius! And 
what a noble occasion is now offered to the Govern- 
ment of aiding the liberality of private individuals 
in the erection of an institution, whose fundamental 
principle is the attainment of that correctness in de- 
signing the human figure, the want of which is one 
of the chiefest vices of the English school; while its 
situation in that capital, which is as it were the temple 
and treasure-house of the great master-pieces of Art 
which have been delivered to us from antiquity, 
affords the fairest warrant for the education and re- 
finement of the student’s taste and the elevation of 
his style. 

How often shall I be condemned to listen to that 
short-sighted and inconsiderate, though not altogether 
untrue remark, that many of our English painters 


are spoiled by visiting Rome? Why are they spoiled ? 
Because such as the remark applies to with any 
degree of truth, visit Rome at an advanced period of 


life. They find in Italy another nature, another 
colour, another existence, than that in the observa- 
tion of which they have been trained, and in the 
representation of which they have gained their repu- 
tation; and, acknowledging, it must be confessed, 
with a candour remarkable in elderly gentlemen, the 
superior beauty of the Italian world, they attempt 
to imitate it ; and, may I ask, is it any wonder that 
such imitations meet with little approbation? Such 
revolutions in style are hardly to be wrought sud- 
denly at an advanced age, upon the strength of a 
flying visit to Italy, with any degree of success. 
Painters should be accustomed to select and contem- 
plate the beautiful and sublime from youth upward. 
Grand and moving scenes should be sown in the 
student's mind while he is young ; his imagination 
should be enriched in its prime, by whatever is to 
be found abroad of great and lovely ; and the fruits 
of such early experience will be harmoniously dis- 
closed in his later works as he advances. But a suc- 
cessful transition, per saltum, from one style to an- 
other, after the greater part of a life has been spent 
in the acquisition and perfectionment of the first, 
must be clearly a very rare case, and contrary to the 
expectations of reasonable men. The more we like 
Collins’s little children picking up shells on the beach, 
or his old fishermen looking with telescopes out of 
cottage doors, the less chance probably shall we hive 
of liking Collins’s attempts to represent Italian life. 
You may say, if you please, that such men are 
spoiled by coming to Italy. It confuses them. They 
abandon a pleasing style, without succeeding in the 
attainment of something better. But was Reynolds 
spoiled by his early acquaintance with the works of 
Titian and Correggio? Did they not rather furnish 
him with principles of painting, with visions of excel- 
lence, with ideas of beauty, with which he was ever 
afterwards haunted, inspired, guided 2? And, perhaps, 
if there had been an English Academy in Rome for 
studying from the naked figure in the time of Rey- 
nolds, we should not havé one of the most lament- 
able defects in painting, namely, want of knowledge 
in drawing the figure, sanctioned, and, as it were, en- 





couraged by the negligent practice of one of our 
greatest and most successful painters. And observe, 
that a striking defect in a great man is, as Bacon 
says of a great quack, the decay of a whole age; for 
people will imitate his defects, as they are naturally 
more easy to imitate than his excellencies. A desire 
to imitate the effective manner of Reynolds produced 
in England a race of portrait painters, one of the 
chief objects of whose ambition it seems to have been 
to use the largest possible brush. Had such men, 
instead of being dazzled by the brilliant fortune of a 
man of genius, intent chiefly on effects of light and 
colour, been sent to Rome, and accustomed every 
morning to go down to the Vatican or the Farnesina 
Palace, and been taught to consider the severe and 
beautiful masterpieces of drawing upon their walls, 
as better worthy of imitation, we should not at the 
present hour hear so many denunciations of the de- 
graded state of English Art. 

Nearly all our great painters have regarded a visit 
to the monuments of Art preserved in Rome as essen- 
tial to the education of an artist. The opinion of 
those who entertain objections to encouraging travel, 
deserves weight rather from the high character of the 
men who have entertained it, than for any justice or 
soundness in the opinion itself. These men talk of 
English Art as if Art was to be exclusively national 
in its character. No doubt, much of the narrowness 
of our present range is owing to the prevalence of 
restricted notions of this kind. But, because Gains- 
borough and Wilkie interest our affections by the 
English character of their productions as much as 
they command our admiration by the masterliness 
of their execution, are we therefore to condemn the 
classical compositions of Wilson, or the struggles of 
Barry to display upon those walls in the Adelphi, 
some of the principles he had imbibed by growing 
familiar with the wonders of the Sistine Chapel? or 
because Collins’s old fishermen and little children 
are interesting and English, shall we quarrel with 
the genius of Etty, that, clothing itself in a more 
lyrical form, adorns the walls of the National Exhi- 
bition with pictures that rival the works of the Vene- 
tians? And if it be granted that it were almost a 
pity that artists of the former class should leave those 
English subjects, which come so home to the hearts 
of most of us, to assume a more ambitious style, or 
should spoil their nationality by the adoption of those 
foreign graces, which are chiefly to be learned by 
travel, yet unquestionably the latter sort of painters 
receive an extraordinary impulse from the contem- 
plation of those models, which have commanded the 
admiration of ages; and, indeed, their education for 
the higher branches of Art must be necessarily im- 
perfect as long as they are denied the opportunity of 
studying these. 

Perhaps there is no more striking example of a 
national school of painting than the Dutch; yet, who 
is there that, with all his admiration of Dutch pic- 
tures, does not regret that execution so perfect should 
have been so invariably applied to subjects so low, and 
that so much ignominious immortality should have 
been bestowed upon copper pans and kitchen vegeta- 
bles. This defect in the Dutch school arose, no doubt, 
from want of the foreign element in their education ; 
from the absence of that refinement of taste, which is 
gradually instilled into the artist’s mind by the ob- 
servation of fine nature and the study of great works. 
It would be illiberal, and, we think, irrational, to 
suppose that a Dutchman’s mind is naturally more 
coarse and grovelling than an Italian’s. The differ- 
ence between Dutch life and Italian life, Dutch 
forms and Italian forms, sufficiently accounts for 
that difference which we observe in their paintings; 
and no one can doubt that much of the grossness of 
the Dutch school might have been eliminated by 
the advantage of a more familiar acquaintance with 
Italy and the great works of the Italian masters. 
It is, in fact, so clear, that in all times, by all 
nations, a residence for a certain time in Rome has 
been considered as essential to the complete edu- 
cation of an artist, that I shall not think it necessary 
to insist longer upon this point ; but taking for grant- 
ed the use of such a residence, I shall inquire what 
better step could the patrons of Art take, than that 
of affording the student the means of making his 
stay, while it lasts, as profitable as possible? and 
how do this so effectually as by giving the utmost 
possible encouragement to, by enlarging and develop- 





ing the resources of, the English Academy, which at 
present exists at Rome ? 

Methinks I see, under a more efficient organiza. 
tion, and a more intelligent management of this and 
other Institutions for the promotion of sound prin- 
ciples in Art, a fresh generation of young English 
paintersarising,—a thoughtful and severe-browed ra 
resolute foes of the gaudy, the dauby, the flashy, and 
the incorrect,—of men who strive conscientiously to 
render and reflect Nature, purged of vulgarity by the 
continual study and careful inspection of the works 
of Phidias and Raffaelle ; of men who have a higher 
ambition than that of painting, in one day, a clever 
portrait, in the style of Lawrence, with a large brush; 
of men who think it no disparagement to a foot or 
hand to be furnished with a nail on each toe or 
finger; of men who respect the grave and decent 
expression in the faces, attitudes, and draperies of 
the ancient masters, the original of which may still 
be found in uncorrupted and well selected nature, 
before the flaunting and smirking noticeable in so 
many modern portraits by, I grieve to say, English 
painters; of men, finally, who make Art a religion 
and not a trade. 

Such a race as I have described, I am persuaded 
are only to be reared under well-regulated Institu- 
tions and well-directed patronage ; and, could I hope 
that many now, who are willing to lay out two or 
three hundred pounds upon an indifferent picture, of 
which the subject and enjoined mode of treatment 
are both equally unfavourable to the advancement 
of Art, and to the developement of the artist’s talent, 
would contribute some support to an Institution 
whose object it is to raise both the subject and im- 
prove the style of pictures, I should not despair of 
seeing the fruits of such patronage of the Institution, 
as well as the individual, soon apparent in the greater 
correctness and dignity of the works of English 
painters, and I shall think my time has been well 
employed if I have been instrumental in procuring 
for the English Academy at Rome, from the English 
public at large, some of that attention and interest 
which it so decidedly deserves. The man who con- 
tributes to the resources of a good Institution adds, 
as it were, waters to a fountain, whose function it is 
to irrigate and fecundate a whole land; but the hand 
that reserves its munificence for the patronage of a 
single individual, is too often discovered in the end 
to have watered not a flower, but a weed, an 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE prize offered by Mr. Webster, of the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, for the best comedy, illustrative of 
modern British manners and customs, was awarded 
on Saturday last by the committee, who were unani- 
mously in favour of a piece, entitled, Quid pro Quo; 
or, the Day of Dupes. It is the production of a 
lady, not yet officially named, but whom rumour 
states to be Mrs. Gore. The committee consisted 
of eight members, Messrs. C. M. Young, E. R. 
Moran, H. Ottley, J. Clarke Searle, the Rev, 
Alex. Dyce, G. P. R. James, and Charles Kemble. 
These gentlemen seem to have been somewhat ap- 
palled with the amount of reading they had to en- 
counter, ninety-eight comedies being submitted to 
them ; but by distribution and a division of labour, 
the work was accomplished, until the number referred 
for final and general consideration was reduced to 
seventeen, It is, however, to be feared, from the 
statement put forth in the papers, apparently by 
authority, that the majority of the remainder were 
privately read and rejected on the judgment of single 
individuals. In a few instances, however, the con- 
demned pieces were re-examined by others, and one 
comedy in particular was “ reserved for consideration, 
contrary to the opinion of the gentleman who first 
reported unfavourably of it.’ As in a few instances 
this was confessedly the case, it might have been 1n 
more, if the same patient labour and attention had 
been bestowed on all. Evidently there is a flaw here; 
nor can the candour of the committee, nor the fullest 
acknowledgment of the fact, alter the force of the 
objection it suggests. No matter how great the toil 
for each of the committee to have read or heard read 
each and every one of the comedies, yet strict justice 
required that something equivalent to this process 
should have been gone through, in order to make the 
business complete in point of form. Let us, however, 
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with equal candour, acknowledge that we cannot 

est any middle course by which the labour might 
have been abridged with a more satisfactory result : 
and the mere idea of being compelled to read criti- 
cally and conscientiously one hundred dramas in MS. 
js enough to appal the stoutest. It was the conscious- 
ness of this that compelled us to decline serving on 
the committee, when Mr. Webster, although per- 
sonally unknown to us, wrote to express a wish that 
we would nominate some one connected with this 
‘ournal. Let us hope that, after all, the best comedy 
has been chosen, and we doubt not that the committee 
have acted with the most honourable feeling, so far 
as it consisted with that reasonable love of ease, which 
it is manifest they have consulted. 

We were fortunately present at Mr. Charles 
Kemble’s second Shaksperian Reading, at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Monday evening. The play was ‘ King 
John;’ the most masterly, perhaps, of Shakspeare’s 
Chronicles, and presenting many effective scenes for 
dramatic delivery. These were judiciously selected, 
and given with a discrimination, which, from Mr. 
Kemble’s known judgment, might have been ex- 
pected, and with an energy which, for his age, was 
remarkable— 

Yet in our ashen cold is fire yrekin— 

and the fervour of poetic taste is yet quick in the 
bosom of Mr. Kemble. It was pleasant to recognize 
him in his old part of Faulconbridge; and we could 
not help thinking, that in the scenes between the 
King and Hubert, he studiously presented us with 
recollections of his brother John. These were very 
impressively enacted. The finished style in which 
the great speeches of the Lady Constance were deli- 
yered must have been a rich treat to the students of 
dramatic elocution; and Mr. Kemble threw much 
pathos into the prison colloquy between Hubert and 
Prince Arthur. He reserved himself, however, to- 
wards the end, for the great scene of John’s death : 
it will be something to remember how he said— 

Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 

It would not out of windows, nor at doors,— 

There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 

Iam a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment; and against this fire 

Do I shrink up. 
In forming our estimate of Mr. Kemble’s recitation, 
we, of course, take into account his advanced years; 
but this only renders the exhibition more interesting. 
We have in the faltering tones of age the rudiments 
laid bare of that elocution which, in palmy manhood, 
approved itself to the world’s judgment, and secured 
the applause of the time. In these days, too, of 
dramatic discouragement, it is curious to find that a 
numerous audience of rank and fashion can be con- 
gregated into a public lecture-room to hear Shak- 
speare exhibited in a manner only calculated to bring 
out the poetical beauties of his plays; when they 
will not enter the theatre, where those same beauties 
are jostled out of place as well by stage-gewgaw and 
glare, as by noisy and boisterous declamation and 
acting. We are relieved at such a reading from all 
the physical exaggerations and contortions which 
some actors think it necessary to use on the stage, 
for the embodiment of great passions and sufferings 
to the vulgar sense; and we have instead their intel- 
lectual and moral expression, which leaves the grosser 
form to the imagination. 

The spring tide of foreign talent, now at its highest, 
overflows every place of public amusement, whose 
doors are not closed against the dazzling flood. The 
annual inundation has swept away the wreck of the 
Tragic Drama, and the last tidings of the survivors is 
that Mrs. Warner and Mr. Phelps, having escaped 
ona plank, had been driven towards the New 
River and taken refuge at Sadler's Wells. In 
fact, an effort is to be made, in the north of London, 
to carry out the intentions of the legislature, in grant- 
ing the New Theatres Regulation Act, and Mrs. 

arner and Mr. Phelps have undertaken to render 
Sadler's Wells, so long associated with “real water” 
and pantomime, somewhat more classical in the kind 
of entertainment produced than the two National 
Theatres, which, they state in their broadside, are 
at present used for any but their legitimate purpose. 
Degraded as the drama now is in popular estimation, 
It is clear that its revival must depend on small 

nings—and nothing, we should suppose, but the 


such a locale. We shall be glad, however, if the 
attempt should have the effect (which it possibly 
may) of improving the taste of the neighbourhood ; 
nor is the suggestion thrown out, that each end of the 
town may now, according to law, have its theatre 
devoted to the highest drama, without its value. 
Before, however, this could be realized, the stock of 
good actors in the market must be greatly increased. 
Meanwhile Comedy finds a snug abode in the Hay- 
MARKET, where Mr. Farren is reinstated in his well- 
won honours: his Old Rapid, and the Young Rapid 
of C. Mathews, have given new life to Morton’s 
comical * Cure for the Heart Ache,’ which has been 
revived in an abridged form with great success ; while 
Madame Vestris gives such a charm to‘ The Follies 
of a Night,’ that its short career at Covent Garden 
is likely to be succeeded by a long lease of popularity 
at the Haymarket. ‘The Absentee,’ like all of his 
class, will soon be forgotten; for though Irish by 
name, he has neither wit, pathos, nor genuine brogue 
to recommend him. The Lyceum continues to find 
favour with the public, upon whom the ‘ Forty 
Thieves’ levy their contributions freely. The novel- 
ties are too trivial for notice. 

The musical news from the continent is not very 
great in amount—its largest item being the promise 
of the coming grand Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine, at which the orchestra will consist of two 
thousand performers, to be directed by M. Dorn, the 
principal Kapell-Meister of the Cathedral. The rest 
is made up of casualties—a loss, and a most serious 
one, to the German musical stage, of Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lutzer, who has just married M. Charles 
Dingelstadt, a young poet of good family, on whom 
the Emperor of Austria conferred the title of Aulic 
Councillor on his wedding-day ;—and a heavy loss, 
in point of fortune, to that best of baritones, Signor 
Tamburini, who suffers to the amount, it is said, of 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs, by the failure 
of M. Caccia, the banker. M. Liszt, too, we are 
sorry to say, is seriously ill at Paris. 

No rumour of musical festivals at home, save the 
Oxford meeting in June, has been yet promulgated. 
Truth to say, these eritertainments have been long in 
a declining state, and until the whole frame of our 
musical society can be organized afresh, or some 
new compositions of commanding originality appear, 
they must continue to languish, and become, year 
by year, weaker and less interesting. 

The Prince of Wales has, thus early, exercised his 
right as Governor of Christ’s Hospital, and has con- 
ferred his first presentation on the son of a worthy 
man, Mr. Hunt, the Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Institute; whose work upon “ Light” is 
now upon our table, and to which we shall shortly pay 
attention. His claims, it seems, were made known at 
the Palace by Sir John Herschell forwarding thither 
a copy of these * Researches ;’ and were thus royally 
responded to, with the express view (says the West 
Briton) of“ promoting theinterests of science in Corn- 
wall, by the use of the Prince of Wales’s influence.” 

More than once (vide Nos. 803 and 811) we have 
advocated the establishment of Free Exhibitions, 
illustrative of art, science, and invention, and we are 
happy to hear that a project is afloat for such an 
Exhibition of the products of British Arts and 
Manufactures, in connexion with the Free Trade 
Bazaar, to be held in Covent Garden some time this 
summer. “It has long been desired,” says the 
prospectus, “by all who take an interest in the 
intellectual and mercantile progress of the nation, 
that England, like France, should have a periodical 
exposition of the artistic condition of the different 
branches of industry, so as to afford the means of 
judging how far intellectual refinement has kept pace 
with the advance in physical comforts.” The com- 
mittee propose to exhibit and illustrate the results 
of manufacturing processes, by specimens of the 
articles in various stages of manufacture. “In cotton, 
for instance, the progress of the industry exercised 
upon the material, will be illustrated by specimens 
of the change wrought in every stage, from the 
growing plant to the finest lace. An effort will also 
be made to exhibit, historically, the progress of art 
in various manufactures; thus the Potteries will give 
specimens of all the stages -of their progress from 
the coarse butter-pots of Plot’s age to the beautiful 
porcelain of our own day. The beneficial effects 





te nature of the case could have driven it to 


trated in various manufactures, but more particularly 
in that of silk, which has made such wondrous pro- 
gress since it has been partially emancipated from 
the withering influence of the pretended protective 
laws which discouraged ingenuity and prohibited 
invention. In this branch of industry specimens will 
be exhibited of the products of British looms which 
more than rival the boasted productions of France 
and Italy. New inventions in machinery, engineer- 
ing models, new patterns and designs in the various 
branches of artistic production, are among the objects 
which it is the desire of the committee to collect and 
exhibit. They wish to direct public attention both 
to what British industry has already effected, and to 
what it holds out a promise of further accomplish- 
ing; gold and silver medals and certificates of honour 
will be given to the exhibitors of the best articles in 
design and execution in each branch of British man- 
ufactures, and the adjudication of these prizes will 
be intrusted to gentlemen of acknowledged eminence 
both in general taste and in knowledge of the several 
branches specially submitted to their judgment.” 

There are difficulties in the way of completing the 
Nelson Pillar, and the committee met on Thursday 
last, to consider the subject. The Marquis of North. 
ampton, Lords Colborne and Monteagle, Sir John 
Barrow, Sir H. Inglis, Sir Peter Laurie, Mr. J. Wil- 
son Croker, and Sir George Cockburn, were present. 
20,0002. had already been expended, and an additional 
sum is required for the purpose of making lions, bas- 
relievos,and steps—between 10,000/. and 12,000/. As 
there remains no hope to raise this by public subscrip- 
tion; the committee proposean application to govern- 
ment; and that the original intention of inscribing 
upon the column the words “ Erected by public con- 
tributions,” should be abandoned. 

Every lover of architectural antiquity and romantic 
associations will unite in regretting the destruction 
by fire of Naworth Castle. The greater part of the 
antique furniture has been consumed, and what has 
been spared is hopelessly damaged. Thus it is, that 
the old is day by day departing—gradually, but 
surely. Death and chance are ever busy, making 
room for new times, new men, new laws, and new 
opinions, ‘“ Cloud-capt towers, gorgeous palaces, so- 
lemn temples, the great globe itself,” must be obe- 
dient to destiny; yet with the departed has gone a 
host of feelings that gave dignity and interest to the 
deeds and days of the past. 

There has been a long talk in Parliament on cer- 
tain alleged alterations made by Mr. Barry, without 
authority, in the original plan for the erection of the 
New Houses of Parliament. Mr. Barry states, that 
such alterations are only in the details, and not the 
leading features ; and that for the latter, he had im- 
plied, if not direct authority. Lord Wharncliffe and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne urged “ the necessity of 
guarding against alterations without authority,” ac- 
companied with “hear, hear,” from the Duke of 
Wellington ; but Lord Colborne was of opinion, that 
“you must place confidence in an architect,” and the 
Lord Chancellor, sotto voce, decided, that, “ you will 
never get good work from him if you don’t.” The 
truth seems to lie in a reconciliation of the two 
statements, A large discretion, in all such cases, 
must be permitted to the architect, who, on the other 
hand, should not suffer himself to sacrifice the real 
purposes of the building to any ornamental caprice 
of hisown. Whether Mr. Barry has done 80 or not, 
we have not the means of deciding. 


“The press of business” (the phrase is musty, but 
never, till now, did we understand its full meaning) 
has prevented our earlier attending to a circular 
issued by Mr. Charles Knight ; the object of which 
is the issue of a Library for the People, in the most 
comprehensive sense of the term, Mr. Knight con- 
templates nothing less than the publication of a 
weekly shilling volume, of substantial information 
and amusement, comprising re-issues and new publi- 
cations. The enterprise is to be commenced in June, 
and the programme, for the first quarter, promises— 
William Caxton, the First English Printer: a Biography. 
By Charles Knight. 1 vol. 

The Englishwoman in Egypt; Letters written during a 
Residence in Cairo, in 1843, with E. W. Lane, author of 
*The Modern Egyptians,’ &c. By his Sister. 2 vols. 

The Factories of Great Britain. First Series: Cotton; 
Print-Work; Woollen; Worsted; Flax; Silk; Lace. By 


G. Dodd. 1 vol. } 
Tales from Shakspere. By Charles Lamb and Miss Lamb. 





resulting from the removal of protection will be illus- 


To which are now added, Scenes illustrating each Tale. 3 vols. 
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The Chinese. By J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S., Governor of 
Hm Lives on and C. Julius Cesar. Newly trans- 
lated from the Greek of Plutarch; with Notes and other 
Illustrations. By George Long, A.M. 1 vol. 

The History of Literature and Learning in England ; from 
the Conquest to the A ion of Queen Elizabeth. By G. 
L. Craik. 2 vols. ‘ 
Each volume to contain as much matter as an ordi- 
nary octavo of three hundred pages. Here is a vast 
scheme, involving the outlay of enormous capital: 
and demanding the steady co-operation of the public. 
To secure this, Mr. Knight’s circular intreats all 
who interest themselves in popular progress—the 
proprietors of large estates, the managers of manu- 
factories, and public works—the benevolent indi- 
viduals who have influence in populous neighbour- 
hoods, to assist in the formation of Libraries of Asso- 
ciation, in which (for instance) twenty-five persons, 
by paying sixpence a quarter, might command the 
entire series of works. It is not our custom, when 
any measure for the furtherance of popular educa- 
tion is contemplated, to suggest difficulties, or throw 
obstacles in the way. The undertaking has our best 
wishes: were it only as a sign of the times, that 
popular ignorance and misery will be no longer en- 
dured in silence, by the more educated and richer 
classes. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
GaLLery, 5, Patt MALL East, each a from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance ls. ; Catalogue 6d, . W. WRIGHT, Sec. pro tem. 

(vice the late R.HILLS.) 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pat MAtt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 














THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
Open Every Evening, 
FIRST NIGHT of MADEMOISELLE ROSSINI, in addition tothe 
WIZARD'S New Wonders! 

The Great Wizard of the North is proud to announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public, that he has at an expense, ded 
in engaging, for Twelve Nights only, 

Madlle. ROSSINI, 
The Great Lady Violinist. 

She will have the honour of giving her First Grand Vocal and In- 
strumental CONCERT, on Monday next, the 27th inst., and every 
evening during the Week, assisted by M. ADOLPHUS COLLINI, 
EMMA COLLINI, VICTORIA COLLINI, and JOSEPH CO 

INI. The stage will have a most brilliant appearance! To give 
effect to the most novel Concert ever given in England, a GRAND 
SCENE has been painted expressly for this occasion, by Mr. WIL- 
LIAM BEVERLEY,—An ALLEGORY in HONOURof HANDEL, 
representing THE TEMPLE of MUSIC! 

The Great Wizard of the North is quite aware that the Public ex- 
pees something now at this season; he is happy to say he will not 

viate from ‘a good old rule ;”’ for he is convinced he has prepared 
the most splendid Banquet that can be offered to the Public; in short, 
his present arrangements will totally eclipse all his former efforts. 
He will, in addition to his already unparalleled performances, intro- 
duce NEW WONDERS, amongst which will be an original Experi- 
ment, Magic Filtering, the Enchanted Silver Fish, and the Golden 
Circlet, with other astonishing new miracles, which will decide a 

uestion at issue. This entertainment will be divided into Four Parts. 

‘art I., the Wizard will be an hour in his Mystic Circle. Part II., 
the ARAB} BROTHERS’ Classical Groupings. Part III., Madile. 
ROSSINI’S GRAND CONCERT, in the ‘Temple of Music. Part IV. 
and conclusion, The WIZARD'S second Mystic Hour. 

Doors open at half-past Six, to commence at Seven. Private Boxes 
1, 158. Orchestra Stalls, 5s. Boxes, 4s, Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. Second 
Price at Nine o'clock. Stalls, 3s. Boxes, 2s. Pit, ls. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Astatic Society.—The twenty-first anniversary 
was held on the 11th of May.—The Ear] of Auckland, 


President, in the chair. The Annual Report began 
by congratulating the meeting upon the improving 
state of the finances; and by expressing a hope that 
the utility of the Society was now more fully appre- 
ciated than in times past. The usual statement of 
elections, retirements, and deaths followed: particular 
allusion was made to those Members who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the paths which the Society 
was instituted to investigate :—to Prof. Rossellini, of 
Pisa, the fellow-labourer of Champollion in the field of 
hierogly phical research ; to the Hon. George Turnour, 
the investigator of Buddhist antiquities and the first 
P4li scholar of Europe; to the Hon. J. R. Morrison, 
the able successor of his father in Chinese scholar- 
ship; and to Major Elout, a celebrated Malay 
grammarian. Short biographical sketches of these 
gentlemen, with a notice of their works, were con- 
tained in the Report. Attention was then called to a 





correspondence which had been begun with their 


learned and zealous member, Mr. Davis, who had 
promised to use his best endeavours in furthering the 
views of the Society in the extensive fields of inquiry 
now opened to us in that remote country. The 
Report next alluded to a request made by the Council 
to the East India Company, to permit some qualified 
officer in India to take copies of those ancient and 
perishing fresco-paintings in the Caves of Ajunta, 
representing deeds and races now gone by, and which 
have excited the admiration of those who have 
examined them ; a request which it was understood 
would be acceded to.—The Report next spoke of the 
experiment of evening meetings, at which matters of 
a practical and less recondite tendency were discussed, 
than was the practice at the ordinary daily meetings. 
It was stated that it was under consideration to hold 
further meetings in the same spirit, if it should be 
thought desirable by the members generally.—Some 
valuable additions to the library were then mentioned 
and described ; and another donation of one hundred 
pound to its funds, by the late Treasurer, J. Alexander, 
Esq. The works published bythe Oriental Translation 
Fund since the last meeting were then mentioned, viz. : 
—that remarkable work, the Dabistan, so eulogized 
by Sir William Jones; translated by the joint efforts 
of D. Shea, Esq. and Capt. A. Troyer; the second 
and concluding volume of Al-Makkari’s Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, by M. Gayangos; the second 
volume of Ibn-Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
by Baron de Slane; and the third livraison of M. 
Quatremere's Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks. The 
works preparing for the press were stated to be, the 
History of TipaSultén, translated by Col. Miles; the 
fourth volume of Haji Khalfah’s Bibliographical 
Dictionary, by Prof. Fliigel; and the Kitab-al- Y amini, 
by the Rev. J. Reynolds, the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of the Fund. The Committee had also accepted 
a proposal from J. Ballantyne, Esq. to translate 
Khafi Kh4n’s History of India, from the Persian. 

The report of the Auditors was then read, with the 
estimates for the current year. The following gentle- 
men were elected into the Council, in lieu of those 
who went out by rotation:—Col. Barnewall, the 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, J. Matheson, Esq. 
M.P., G. R. Porter, Esq., H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Prof. 
Royle, M.D., the Right Hon. Sir E. Ryan, and Col. 
Sykes ;—the officers were re-e’ected. 





SratisticaL Socrety.— May 20.—Lieut. Col. Sykes, 
Vice President, in the chair. The subject for the even- 
ing was entitled “ A Third Contribution towards a 
Knowledge of the Influence of Employments upon 
Health, by Dr. Guy.” On this occasion attention was 
confined to the disease known in this country as 
pulmonary consumption. The deaths from this 
malady occurring every year in England and Wales, 
is in round numbers 36,000, being rather less than 
one-ninth of the mortality for all cases, at all ages, 
and one in less than six of the total deaths occurring 
above fifteen years of age. Dr. Guy classed his 
patients under three heads, gentry, tradesmen, and 
artisans, and found that the per-centage proportion of 
deaths was far less in the gentry than in the artisans, 
the tradesmen holding an intermediate place. Dr. 
Guy inquires “is it possible to place the tradesmen 
and the artisans in the same favourable circumstances 
as the gentry ?” It would be a great stretch of ima- 
gination to suppose that it could be done at once. 
In all great ameliorations time is an essential element 
—time for the reformation of bad habits—time for 
the widening of streets, the enlarging of houses, the 
re-constructing of workshops, the shortening of hours 
of labour, for drainage and ventilation, for the more 
abundant supply of water, for public baths, for the 
increase of open spaces for exercise and recreation. 
Intemperance will not suddenly grow into disease, 
nor will a desire for pure air be created in a day. It 
is only after the lapse of years that the condition of 
the tradesman and artisan can be expected to be so 
improved as to reduce their present fearful mortality 
from consumption, to the low level of the more fortu- 
nate classes. Much, however, might be done at once, 
Some provision at least might be made for the ventila- 
tion of houses and workshops, and for the shortening 
of hours of labour. Such a provision would save, in 
the metropolis alone, many hundreds of lives every 
year. This is not a matter of conjecture, or a loose 
estimate merely, but admits of demonstration (see 
Athen, No, 842), 


InsTITUTION oF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— May 14.— 
W. Cubitt, V.P. in the chair. The paper read was 
an account, by Mr. J. Samuda, of the Atmospheric 
Railway ; it commenced with the general principles 
of the system, describing it as a system of working 
railways, in which the moving power is communi. 
cated by means of a continuous pipe or main, laid 
between the rails, and divided by valves into suit. 
able lengths for exhaustion; a partial vacuum jg 
formed in the pipe, by air-pumps, worked by ma- 
chinery, at intervals, along the line. Along the 
upper side of the main is a continuous aperture, 
which is covered by a leather valve, guarded above 
and below with iron plates, hinged on one side to 
the pipe, and falling into a groove, containing a 
mixture of wax and tallow, on the opposite side, s9 
as to close the aperture. A piston is attached at 
some distance in front of and beneath the leading 
carriage of the train, and, by means of a packing of 
leather, fits within the main-pipe, so as to be nearly 
air-tight. When a vacuum is formed in the main, 
in front of the piston, and in the direction in which 
the train is to travel, the air impinging on the other 
side of the piston carries it forward with a velocity 
due to its pressure upon the area of the piston, 
which, being attached to the leading carriage, carries 
the train forward with it. The valve which covers 
the continuous opening along the main, is opened 
by a frame and wheels, which precede the carriage, 
and it is closed and sealed down as the train pro- 
ceeds, by a heater, which slightly melts the wax and 
tallow as it passes over it. The details of all these 
parts were then given, and were illustrated by 
drawings. The paper then proceeded to notice the 
early attempts at using the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, for conveying goods and passengers, the 
proposals of Medhurst, in 1810, of Vallance (of 
Brighton), and others. It appeared that the first 
intentions were to have exhausted cylinders of con- 
siderable area, within which the carriages should 
travel ; but as it naturally was objected that the pas- 
sengers might not approve of this mode of convey- 
ance, through a continuous tunnel, means were de- 
vised for connecting the piston within the tube with 
the carriages travelling upon the rails outside it, and 
after numerous attempts, Messrs. Clegg and Samuda 
succeeded in the system described ; and which, after 
being tried for some time imperfectly at Wormwood 
Scrubs, has been carried out practically on the line 
from Kingstown to Dalkey, near Dublin, a distance 
of 13 mile, up a series of inclines, averaging 1 in 
115. It appeared that most ofthe previous attempts 
had failed, chiefly because the continuous valve was 
defective, and that Mr. Clegg suggested the use of 
wax and tallow, which had proved so successful as 
a means of hermetically sealing up the opening 
caused by the passage of each train. The manner 
of applying the power was then examined, and the 
adaptation of the Electric Telegraph, for giving the 
signals of the time for starting the engines, at 
periods along the line, was shown. The accumu- 
lation of power in the main, from forming a vacuum 
previously to the arrival of the train, at each divi- 
sion, was shown to be in proportion to the degree of 
vacuum which was formed. The friction of the 
various working parts was stated to be very small, 
and that on the Kingstown and Dalkey line it was 
scarcely appreciable. The leakage of the valve, &c. 
was then examined; and it was argued that the 
power Tost by leakage was inversely as the speed of 
the train—for the faster the piston passed along, the 
less time the pipe would be under exhaustion, and, 
consequently, the less time would the leakage exist. 
Experiments upon the 15-inch main on the Dalkey 
line, showed that 5-horses power would be required 
to overcome the leakage of three miles of railway. 
The system was stated to be peculiarly applicable 
to such steep inclines as, with locomotive engines, 
would be called bad gradients, for so long as the 
steepness of the inclines was not too great for trains 
to descend, without the use of the break, no power 
was lost; and the cost of working was no greater 
than on a dead level, for the whole of the additional 
power required to overcome gravity, while ascend- 
ing the incline, was restored in descending, particu- 
larly when the planes were of great length, and ata 
convenient inclination, in which latter case there 
would be a slight saving in working an undulating 





line. The safety from collision between the trains 
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was much argued upon; and it was stated to be im- 

ible for the trains to approach nearer than three 
miles to each other, unless at the stations especially 
appointed for the purpose; single lines of railway 
could therefore be worked with safety. The cost of 
working was then examined, and taking for data the 
results of the expenses on the Dalkey line, and 
supposing the system to be adapted to aline of 112 
miles long, similar to the London and Birmingham 
Railway, on which the cost of working, with loco- 
motives, was stated to be 

per train, per mile for haulage .. 15 pence 

ditto ditto for maintenance 83 ,, 
the cost of working the atmospheric apparatus 
would be 

per train, per mile for haulage .. 5,%, pence 

ditto ditto for maintenance 57%, _,, 
with the additional advantage of travelling at a 
mean speed of 50 miles per hour, instead of between 
20 and 25 miles with the locomotive system. 

May 21.—The President in the chair.—A discus- 
sion upon the Atmospheric Railway was extended 
to such a length, as to preclude the reading of any 
papers ; but as many points both of the theory and 

ractice of the system remained to be examined, it 
was decided, that the discussion should be renewed 
atthe next meeting, June 4th, after which, a report 
of the proceedings will be given. 

The President’s Annual Conversazioni were an- 
nounced to take place on the 7th and 8th of June, to 
which the members were invited, and their co-ope- 
ration was requested in procuring models, works of 
art, and curiosities for exhibition on the occasion. 


Society oF Arts.—May 15.—Sir J. J. Guest, 
Bart., M.P. in the chair. The Secretary read a 
paper ‘On the Improved Management of Bees.’— 
Several bee-houses and hives of every variety of 
form were placed before the meeting. 

Taylor’s Victoria Lamp, for using up Kitchen- 
stuff, &c. was placed on the table. The wick is 
circular, and runs down into the tallow receptacle, 
which is surrounded by a cistern, into which boiling 
water is poured when the lamp is required to be 
used. It gives alight equal to about ten mould 
candles, at a cost of about a halfpenny per hour. 

May 22.—W. H. Bodkin, Esq., M.P., V.P., in the 
chair—The following were elected members.—H. 
Gardner, J. Decasque, J. E. Fisher, J. Beresford, 
H. Cumber, G. A. Irving, J. Edwards, and G. 
Walter, Esqs., and Dr. Van Cootea. 





Roya Institut1ion.—May 17.—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair. The Rev. E. Sidney gave 
a communication ‘On the Diseases of Wheat.’ Mr. 
Sidney commenced by stating, that though these 
evils were but too well known, their causes, as well 
as the mode of remedying them, had as yet been 
little investigated. Mr. Sidney then mentioned, that 
the diseases of wheat arise, either from parasitic 
fungi, from insects, or from a yet unascertained cause. 
Of the parasitic fungi, the Uredo feetida, or caries, 
commonly called bunt, or pepper-brand, attacks the 
grain, of which it fills the interior. It is recognized 
by its disgusting odour ; it is supposed that one grain 
thus diseased, may contain 4,000,000 of its spores, 
tach hz Of an inch in diameter. These burst, and 
emit a cloud of sporules, which are absorbed during 
the germination of the seed. As these sporules ad- 
here to the seed by an oily matter, the dressing by 
which they are cleansed should be alkaline, so as to 
convert this adhesive substance into soap, and then 
Wash it off. Mr. Sidney recommended for this pur- 
pose lime, matters containing ammonia and _potass, 
instead of sulphate of copper or arsenic. The Uredo 
segetum, the fungus next named, attacks the flower 
and its pedicel ; it is called smut, or dust-brand. Its 
§pores are smaller than those of Uredo fcetida, and 
it has no odour, but cattle reject straw infected by it ; 
tlean seed is the best remedy, but its extreme minute- 
ness renders it difficult of removal, the spores being 
wm inch in diameter. Mr. Sidney then described 
another fungus, Uredo rubigo, or Uredo linearis, 
‘ommonly called robin-rush, red-rag, or red-gum, 
4 attacking chaff, scales, and leaves ; he stated, how- 
ever, on the authority of Prof. Henslow and others, 
that this fungus is only an imperfect form of Puc- 
cma graminis, or mildew. This fungus appears in 


of pear-shaped spores filled with sporules. As these 
patches originally appear in the cavities beneath the 
stomata, it is inferred that they enter them with the 
moisture they inhale, but are not taken up by the 
roots. Asa remedy of this destructive disease, Mr. 
Sidney proposed the amendment of the soil, where 
too retentive of water, to air it well by exposure and 
freedom from weeds, to repress an over-luxuriance of 
vegetation, not to manure immediately before wheat, 
and to select early varieties in places liable to mil- 
dew. In closing this part of his subject, Mr. Sidney 
demonstrated, from a highly magnified drawing of 
the Zcidium berberidis, that it was a vulgar error to 
imagine that the corn-mildew was produced by the 
berberry. But he admitted, that the wheat might be 
injured by the odour of the berberry flowers, or by 
the ingredients of a soil favourable to that plant. 
The lecturer then proceeded to injuries inflicted 
on wheat crops by insects. He noticed, that about 
9 o'clock in the evenings of the month of June, 
myriads of a two-winged fly, the Cecidomyia tritici, or 
wheat midge, appear on the wheat flowers. The larve 
of this fly cause abortion, so that the grain ceases to 
advance. It is imagined that the chrysalisis bred on 
the straw-heaps before the barns. A check to the 
rapid increase of this fly is providentially provided 
in two or three species of ichneumon, which feed on 
the chrysalis ; still it is sufficiently abundant to de- 
stroy sometimes as much as one-third of a wheat crop. 
The remedy against this is in the use of a sieve, of 
sufficient size to let.dust and chrysalides through, and 
then to burn the refuse at a distance from the barn. 
This process affords the additional advantage of de- 
stroying many injurious seeds. Mr. Sidney men- 
tioned that this plan had been successfully tried for 
two years on a large farm in Norfolk. That wonder- 
ful insect, the Vibrio tritici (ear-cockle, or pepper- 
corn) was next mentioned; it attacks the grain. 
These extremely minute animalcules enter the stalk 
from the earth. They turn the grain first green, 
then black, and round, while the husks and chaff 
open, and the awns become twisted; 50,000 of these 
vibriones, according to Prof. Henslow, weigh a grain. 

They will live six or seven years dried up in the seed. 

The remedy suggested is to steep the seeds in water, 
hot enough to destroy this insect, but not to injure 
the germinating power of the seed. The last disease 
noticed was that of the ergot: it is common in rye, 
but more frequent in wheat than is generally'supposed. 

All that can be said of it in the present condition of 
our knowledge is, that it is a monstrous state of the 

seed, which, in that condition burns like resin. The 

ergot of wheat is more intensely poisonous than that 

of rye, the qualities of which are well known. It 

grows freely in clayey, wet soils, and was last year 

prevalent in datnel, and several other grasses. 

Hence the diseases in cattle may have originated. 

Mr. Sidney’s discourse was illustrated by diagrams, 

executed by Prof. Henslow, and by examples of the 

various morbid appearances of diseased wheat. 





AsHMOLEAN SociEty.—Ozford, May 13.—The 
President in the chair.—Professor Daubeny gave a 
verbal account of the Natural History of Spain, 
derived principally from notes by Captain Widdring- 
ton, R.N. and himself.— He began by showing, that 
some curious analogies may be traced between the 
physical constitution of Old and New Spain. Both 
countries form a table-land of considerable height, 
situated between two seas—both possess a climate 
and a class of productions characteristic of a more 
northern latitude than their own; both are remark- 
able for their mineral wealth—both possess a capital 
situated in the centre of the country, and, being at a 
distance from any navigable river, are destitute of 
commerce or manufactures, and both are remarkable 
for extreme dryness and great vicissitudes of tem- 
perature. On the other hand, the two countries 
differ in this respect, inasmuch as the table-land of 
Old Spain is chiefly tertiary, traces of volcanoes 
being only found on or near either coast, whilst that 
of Mexico is itself in a great degree volcanic through- 
out. The rocks about Madrid are chiefly tertiary, 
consisting of marl, gypsum, and limestone: the 


and Guadaloupe. The latter consist of clayslate 
alternating with quartzite, and occasionally pierced 
by masses of granite. The clayslate at Logrosan, 
near Truxillo, contains a vein of phosphorite, first 
noticed from its phosphorescent property by Bowles, 
and afterwards determined by chemical analysis to 
consist of phosphate of lime, by Proust. The latter 
chemist reported that entire hills were composed of 
it, and this erroneous statement becoming current 
gave rise to the idea, that it might be made available 
for manure as a substitute for bones. It occurs 
however only in one solitary vein, which is indeed 
often as much as ten feet wide, and may be traced 
along the surface of the ground for nearly two miles, 
but except near the centre is intermixed with quartz. 
It contains about 14 per cent. of fluoride of calcium, 
as if it were intended to provide a material which 
enters as a constituent into the bones of animals 
both of this and of a former age. In this same 
clayslate formation occur likewise the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden. They are the richest in the 
world, and the quantity of ore yielded has gone on 
increasing for a long period of time—4,500 quintals 
being the quantity of mercury obtained in the six- 
teenth century annually, 24,874 quintals in 1838. 
The average thickness of the veins is twenty-five 

feet, and they probably extend from Almaden to 
Almadenejos, a distance of twelve miles. The rocks 

traversed by the vein are quartz and slate, the ore 

chiefly cinnabar, from which the mercury is dis- 

tilled by two different methods, one the ancient 
Spanish mode, the other that adopted at Idria, and 
found the most economical. The road from Alma- 

den to Cordova affords an interesting section of the 

elayslate, and the rocks associated with it, but on 

descending the southern escarpment of the Sierra 
Morena in our way to Cordova, we enter upon the 

tertiary plain of Andalusia, which is bounded on the 

south by a chain of hills, partly of secondary lime- 

stone stretching along the coast from Gibraltar to 

Carthagena. The rock of Gibraltar exhibits proofs 

of having been uplifted at a comparatively recent 

epoch, a sea-beach having been discovered at a 

height of 450 feet above the present level of the 

Mediterranean. Prof. Daubeny then gave a sketch 

of the rocks crossed on the road from Malaga to 

Granada, stating that he had examined the thermal 

spring which gushes out of a chasm in the secondary 

limestone rock near Alhama, and emits bubbles of 
gas, which he determined to consist almost wholly 

of nitrogen, just as happens in those which he had 

examined in more northern countries. He then de- 

scribed the Sierra Neveda chain, the highest in 

Europe next to the Alps, and stated that no erratic 

blocks had as yet been discovered in it. Between 

the Sierra Neveda chain and the sea, is the moun- 

tainous tract called Alpuxarras, remarkable for the 

number and richness of its mineral veins. At Al- 

magrera in Murcia have lately been discovered the 

richest silver mines in Spain, an argentiferous 

galena, containing sometimes sixteen ounces of silver 

in seventy-one pounds of the ore, so that the shares 

were worth in 1840 from thirty to fifty thousand 

dollars each. 

The only volcanic district in the south of Spain 
is in Murcia, near Almeria, at the Cape de Gata, 
and at Almazarron, near Carthagena. North of the 
latter place destructive earthquakes have occurred 
within a few years. This district is nearly in the 
same parallel as Lisbon, where earthquakes and 
volcanic rocks also abound, and the same line, if 
extended westward, would touch the Azores, which 
are also volcanic, and both which localities present 
the same class of phenomena. 

Spain is distinguishable botanically into three 
regions; the northern of which comprehends Gal- 
licia, the Asturias, the Basque provinces, and 
Navarre, and possesses a humid and comparatively 
cool climate; the central includes the two Castiles, 
Aragon, Estremadura, the greater part of Catalonia, 
Upper Andalusia, &c., remarkable for its dryness 
and the difference between its winter and summer 
temperature; the lower lying along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and possessing a climate little less 





latter at Colmenarviejo is freshwater with Planorbes. | 
A curious magnesite occurs at Vallegas, and bones | 
of extinct mammalia near Madrid. This tertiary | 
basin is bounded to the north by the Somosierra 





the straw in sori, or patches, consisting of multitudes 


range, and to the south by the mountains of Toledo | 


than tropical. In the first of these regions, maize 
is particularly cultivated, the pasturage is very fine, 
and the plants are in general those of a northern 
region. The silver fir, Scotch pine, and Pinus un- 
cinata are there met with. The second or central 
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region is remarkable for the profusion of its aromatic 
shrubs; especially the Cistus tribe, and yields fine 
crops of corn. In the southern region we met with 
the sugar-cane, in Valentia the date-palm, near 
Malaga the cochineal cactus and the Cherimoya. 
In Valentia occurs a particular kind of fir, the Abies 
Pinsapo. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical Society, 1.—Anniversary. ‘ 

Zoological Society, half-past 8—Scientific Business. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. S 3 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Hutchinson ‘On his Pneumatic Ap- 
paratus for valuing the Respiratory Powers.'—Mr. Pratt 
*On his Machine for cutting out carved Gothic Tracery, 
either in Wood or Stone.’ 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘ Dr. Daubeny, *On the Pro- 
visions for the eames of living beings displayed in the 
composition of the Older Rocks.’ 





Mon. 
Tvss. 
Web. 








FINE ARTS. 


SALE OF THE LATE MR. HARMAN’S,COLLECTION. 

WE had but just poured forth a jeremiad upon the 
deadness of the present picture-selling season, when 
it suddenly became animated to the liveliest degree 
by—strange contrast, and yet concord, in terms as 
well as actual events!—the death of Jeremiah Har- 
man, Esq., and immediate sale of his rich collection. 
A longer train of equipages than drew up at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s Auction Rooms, we have sel- 
dom observed at Almack’s opposite ; a more violent 
crush, within the limits of politeness, we do not re- 
member at the playhouse itself: on the three “view- 
ing-days,” scarcely could the pictures be seen for the 
multitude of spectators ; on the two selling-days, such 
a throng of listeners almost stifled the purchasers’ 
voices. Much of this excitement was, no doubt, due 
to the deep respect which hallowed Mr. Harman’s 
name—a respect inspired by the departed Bank di- 
rector’s great worth, both personal and (so human 
feelings are mingled!) pecuniary. His collection, 
however, comprised few specimens of the grand style, 
none of paramount eminence therein. Flemish and 
Dutch pictures formed its strength, and among these 
many were good, some precious, though almost all 
brought extravagant market-prices. We-shall quote 
descriptions and painters’ names, according to Messrs. 


Christie & Manson’s catalogue, with those remarks 


which occurred to ourselves at the time. Certain 
indifferent or insignificant items we omit altogether, 
but our list will be found comprehensive enough, ex- 
cept for frivolous purposes. 

* Portrait of a Gentleman and a Lady in a Land- 
scape,’ very small, but not finical ; deserving as high 
a name as that of Holbein, though perhaps not his. 
The Cupid with bandaged eyes, who floats aloft and 
wings alove-shaft at the gentleman, may indicate some 
biographical anecdote, if the personages represented 
were known. We should almost suspect, from the 
lady’s plainness, that Love was blind indeed upon this 
occasion, and that she required superhuman assistance 
to “kill” so handsome a cavalier—37 guineas. A 
* Venetian Senator,’ likewise very small, and very 
good, and equally apocryphal, under the name of 
Titian (but different even from his Bellini style)—21 
guineas. An ‘Ecce Homo,’ when seeing which we 
could not say Ecce Correggio !—82 guineas. Another 
pair of unmentionables ascribed to him brought some 
trifle and 61 guineas respectively. Also the ‘Head of 
an Angel,’ in fresco, useful as a study for our frescanti 
who are to be—33 guineas, ‘ Saint Petronilla,’ the 
colossal picture, by Guercino, at the Capitol, reduced 
into cabinet dimensions—45 guineas. ‘ Virgin, Bam- 
bino, and Angel playing the fiddle,’ by ditto, from the 
Lancelotti Palace—41 guineas. Both tolerable works, 
and admirable imitations. Two Venetian perspec- 
tives, by Canaletti, of the mechanical, camera-lucida 
class, transparent common-place things—100 guineas 
the ‘ Palace,’ 85 the ‘Church.’ Two others, much 
inferior, the same ever and ever recurring ‘ Grand 
Canal,’ which one would think was as long as the 
Hoan-Ho—74 guineas, and the same church, ‘St. 
Theresa,’ 84 guineas. Two little Watteaus, 40 and 36 
guineas—the first, a ‘ Féte Champétre,’ prettyish, and 
perhaps genuine. Four frieze-paintings, once in the 
Orleans Collection, and valued at 200/. a-piece when 
the Duke of Bridgewater, with other connoisseurs, 
took them for Giulio Romanos! They are deplorable 
daubs, which Giulio would have groaned out his last 
breath at the sight of. ‘Rape of the Sabines\—42 
guineas; ‘ Continence of Scipio,’ 41 ; ‘ Battle between 
the Romans and Sabines,’ 67; ‘ Siege of Carthage,’ 





40. Two Weenixes, both ‘Dead Game,’ 91 and 73 
guineas ; the latter from the Holdernesse Collec- 
tion, (Lady H. was a Vrow), delineates a dead Cock 
to such perfection as might enrapture a henwife 
who had a taste for the fine arts, or a dilettante poul- 
terer. Yet, after all, if the “ natural” be what is 
alone needful in painting, here we have this sublime 
object of artistic ambition fully accomplished! ‘ The 
Virgin and Child,’ by Andrea Verocchio—100 guineas, 
A beautiful little antique, of a deep rich tone, perhaps 
rather Umbrian than Florentine ; the outline not 
very hard, but very full; quite as much so as Leo- 
nardo inherited from Verocchio, his mental father; 
the Virgin’s expression placidly sweet, though want- 
ing that Leonardesque refinement—still more that 
ineffable “bel sorriso,” which, like the Venus de 
Medici’s semi-reducta seductiveness, charms almost 
beyond endurance. The Infant’s rounded features 
neitherteem with childish mirth, peculiar to Da Vinci's 
bambinos, nor with precocious thoughtfulness, cha- 
racteristic of Francia’s little Messiahs:—they make 
up a face, and no more. Gilded glories adorn both 
Mother and Babe—gilded edges the vestment of the 
former, on whose crimson tunic the letters AVEROC 
appear in gold along the fringe or hem across her 


bosom. Hence, perhaps, was the picture attributed | 





curo, harmonizing well, whether intended or hot, 
with the preternatural darkness of the avwfyl 
epoch, distinguishes both model and imitation. 
indeed, no Italian picture by Rubens exhibits the 
vari-coloured glance and glitter, nor the lightning. 
touch, characteristic of his Flemish productions, 
‘Peasants and Cattle at a Fountain,’ by John and 
Andrew Both, unremarkable—155 guineas, ¢4 
River Scene,’ by Van der Neer, most remarkable, ag 
one of his few broad-day specimens, and as little leg 
spirited than one of Rubens’s pictorial bravades—325 
guineas (to Lord Normanton). A small, anda smallish 
Cuyp—400, and 1010 guineas! Fancy-prices can 
scarcely be too high, in our opinion, for whateyer jg 
beautiful ; such we would ourselves give, without 
caring how far they were above ad valorem assess. 
ments, or how sagacious a grin they might elicit from 
the Jew dealer, or the still more Jewish Gentile-con. 
noisseur; but those we must acknowledge extravagant 
market prices for the works just mentioned. Oneg 
‘Group of Cattle,’ the other a ‘ View of Dort,’ al- 
though beautiful enough, are still prosaic if not quite 
literal copies after nature ; they have no superadded 
imaginativeness, which, enhancing reality, often ren- 
ders a Dutch landscape by this artist as idyllian ag 
an air-drawn scene by Theocritus. The Cow-piece 


to Andrea Verocchio, for we believe the style of this | we thought somewhat hard ; the Dort view less trans. 
very rare artist quasi unrecognizable, Nevertheless, parent than Cuyp’s water-pieces of his best time— 


it strikes us as somewhat doubtful whether the said | 


perhaps through a certain milkiness of tone which 


letters may not be one of those phylacteric sentences | pervades it. ‘The Good Shepherd,’ by Murillo, a 
often so placed, and often containing the Romish | small finished study of Sir Simon Clarke's picture, 


ejaculation “ AVE,” &c. Weare influenced chiefly 
by the tone of the picture, which appears even warm 
and sombre enough to be Venetian, and, by the de- 
sign, scarce antiquated enough to suit what we have 
seenjof Verocchio’s (primitive notwithstanding all its 
plenitude) : besides, we remarked a point or stop be- 
tween the E and the R, also a golden bar like an I 
between the O and the C, whilst an undecipherable 
sentence on the wristband throws a mystic air over 
both inscriptions. However, another possibility is that 
Verocchio did paint the picture, at Venice, or after his 
sojourn there, when her School gave his jejune Tus- 
can colouring a mellower tinge. This little work has 
obtained from usa lengthened notice, first as an accre- 
dited specimen of a master almost unknown, secondly 
because, if indeed it be a genuine Verocchio, Govern- 
ment should secure it, without an hour’s vacillation, 
for the National Collection. ‘ His own Portrait,’ by 
Vander Heist, “ in the golden manner of Rembrandt,” 
saith the Catalogue—in a smooth, flat style, the re- 
verse of Rembrandt’s, suggesteth the Atheneum—50 
guineas, Numerous reputed Vandycks, and not a true 
one among them; others may think otherwise, 
therefore we quote the prices: ‘ His own Portrait,’ 
109 guineas; * Portrait of a Gentleman,’ 63; * Ann 
Carr, Countess of Bedford,’ 75 ; ‘ Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland,’ 33; ‘ Joanna de Blois,’ 69; ‘ Charles I.,’ 
151; ‘Henrietta Maria, 73; ‘Frances Stuart, 
Countesss of Portland,’ 62; * Duke of Hamilton,’ 
240 guineas. Several Rembrandts, some authentic: 
‘Portrait of a Jewish Rabbi,’ once the Duke of 
Argyle’s, a good picture ; but we begin to consider 
those eternal yellow faces, in grizzled beards and 
grimy head-dresses, peeping through the blanket of 
the dark that surrounds them, rather monotonous— 
410 guineas. ‘A Jewish High Priest,’ and ‘Christ 
presented to the Multitude, by ditto—150 and 107 
guineas; both small chiaroscuros: the latter, though 
not so fine as Rembrandt's celebrated etching from 
it, went, we thought, cheap. This cannot be said of 
a chalk drawing, by Rubens, the ‘ Ascension of the 
Virgin’—200 guineas! It was made for the grand 
altar-piece of Antwerp Cathedral, and _ highly 
finished. A sketch by ditto, for the altar-piece of the 
Augustine Church, at Antwerp, subject, the ‘ Virgin 
and Child enthroned with Saints\—40 guineas. But 
a small original design, by ditto, for the altar-piece of 
St. Walburge, at Antwerp, brought a large sum, yet 
not too great a price—740 guineas: it represents the 
Elevation of the Cross,’ Rubens’s first public work 
after his return from Italy. The Cross thrown dia- 
gonal-wise athwart the scene, and the rough texture 
of the treatment, reveal even more than his late resi- 
dence in Italy, to wit, the very school in it where he 
studied for this work, La Scuola di San Rocco, at 
Venice ;—nay, the very spot in it where he studied— 
that room which contains Tintoretto’s gigantesque 
‘Crucifixion,’ A similar dun or eclipse-like chiaros- 





now Baron Rothschild’s—280 guineas. Unlike 
Cuyp, whose productions idealism improves, Murillo 
fails when he attempts an ideal subject. We cannot 
away with this vulgar little sheep-keeper, who would 
make a better sheep-stealer but that he looks sheepish 
himself; or, rather, we do wish it away to the 
Sierra Morena! Its workmanship we should, how- 
ever, add, is beneath Murillo’s, which always has 
peculiar merit. A so-called Albano—70 guineas, 
Two small portraits by Gerard Dow—that of himself 
125 guineas, of his father 70 guineas; both in a free 
style for this human Daguerreotype. ‘A Dentist 
drawing a Woman’s Tooth,’ by ditto—39 guineas; 
another example of the “natural” being the true 
province of art! No; but it is the true province of 
bewildered popular taste, and ignorant criticism at 
once presumptuous and low-minded. 

We must postpone the rest of our observations on 
this remarkable collection till next week. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE stopped last week, only a step short of what 
it is the fashion with many to call the noblest work 
in the Exhibition, The Holy Family (303) of Dela 
roche, which our Professor of Painting might judi- 
ciously take as text for a homily on differences of 
style. From mere manner this work declares itself 
not English. Gudin (see that artist’s View on the 
Coast of Normandy, 327) is not more widely distant 
from Stanfield than the sacred “ histories” of Dela- 
roche, from those of Eastlake and Hilton. The type 
of country may be traced, we think, in the Virgin 
Mother and the Holy Child ; though there is less of 
the “ French taste” in the contours or expression than 
might have been expected. In the draperies, both 
as regards form and colour, the timid stiffness of 
the antique seems to have presented itself as model. 
The general tone of the picture is hot and clayey— 
the hair, in particular, having positively a terra cotta 
texture. But for care, thought, and spirituality it 
might be recommended as a study to most of our 
artists who attempt subjects of its high order. 

At this spot a group of landscapes constrains 
us to break through our determination of mentioning 
this department separately. The first is Mr. Cres 
wick’s Mountain Torrent (298) : a bleak and desolate 
scene high up among the hills, with a fitful sky anda 
frowning background, and a flood of cold, diamond- 
clear water bursting forth with a vivacity we can almost 
hear as well as see. The painter has been called out 
English Hobbema, and in right of his Summers 
Afternoon (486) he well deserves the name: but this 
landscape entitles him yet more eminently to the 
style of the English Ruysdael; we have had few 
such paintings of water in motion, We must return 
for a moment to the quieter and more soothing 
summer scene just visited, as a landscape no less 
charming for its rich and peaceful beauty. Hert 
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“gain, we have water 3—but it is a small lake, shut in 
by peaceful swelling hills, which sink, rather than 
slope, into its mirror: and are crowned by trees 
of the richest foliage, so tall and spreading, that 
though the sun be still high, his rays do not reach 
the water, save chequered and tempered by interpos- 
ing green. It struck us, however, that this picture 
which, though of a chaste richness, is rather low in 
tone, suffers more than the generality of landscapes 
from its compeers. Too many “sunny spots of 

enery” are painted with such an extravagant use 
of the prismatic emerald and yellow, that for the 
taming they undergo in the exhibition-room, the eye 
ought to be grateful. This remark applies to Mr. 
Lee's contributions to the Academy this year. His 
Incendiary Fire (234) will be by many denied the 
literal truth and merit it undoubtedly possesses; 
owing in part to the feebleness of its foreground, in 
part to this excessive gaiety of its colouring. Near 
the ‘Mountain Torrent’ hangs one of Mr. Danby’s 
most beautiful works, a poet’s dream of The Painter's 
Holiday (305), an evening scene of rich and glo- 
rious beauty. Some such landscape, in some such 
light, may be seen in August from one of the Seven 
Mountains in the Rhineland; save that here, besides 
winding riverand picturesque headlands, and 

Castle perched where scarce might eagle soar, 

a tall cataract tumbles from the sunlit cliff to the 
vale, which the shadows have already begun to mantle. 
By nothing has the painter dealt so unkindly, as by 
the painter's own figure: he may, however, appeal to 
Claude, and many a landscape artist of renown, in 
excuse for the clumsiness and stiffness of his human 
creatures ; and, without irreverence to those mighty 
ancients, he may claim a place near them. His 
landscape has another affinity with theirs, which few 
modern works can boast—it is finished with unusual 
care and substance. Underneath this engaging pic- 
ture, another evening scene, The Medway, with Upnor 
Castle (304), reminded us of Cuyp, by its sunny 
clearness and serenity. Finally, as we are in the vein 
of comparison, the precious little pair of landscapes 
(330 and 334) painted by Mr. Mulready in 1811 
and 1812, may challenge the Flemings, as specimens 
of the art of making something out of nothing. We 
have often fancies that some of the charm of Vander- 
heyden’s town views (for instance) lay in the out- 
landish formality of their architecture,—in the mixture 
of gable, belfry, and roof, loaded with dormer 
windows, with canal gate and tree,—and partly, per- 
haps in the old-world burgher cut of the figures, pro- 
menading or holding each other fast in talk on the 
neat pavement. Doubtless there is a special interest 
in what is remote and strange ; but the spell lies more 
deeply in the manner, since we see by this work it 
can throw a charm over such home familiarities as 
the lanes, backdoors, garden walls, and causeways of 
Kensington gravel-pits ; the graces of which, thanks 
to such treatment, caught the eye ere we knew to 
whom we were indebted for them. 

We shall but mention among the meritorious his- 
torical designs, which can hardly take rank as works 
of genius, Mr. J. E. Lauder’s Ten Virgins (306), and 
Mr. R. L. Lauder's Claverhouse at Tillietudlem (319). 
The latter artist has an Undine (367)—merely a 
single study of the water-nymph bathing, which we 
would not give for the larger work by its painter’s 
hamesake (and kinsman ?), were the Scott illustration 
thrown into the bargain. We shall, too, merely 
specify Mr. F. Williams’s Reminiscences of Rome (318) 
and Mr. Buss’s clever Joe Willet and Dolly Varden 
(317), (the maiden has become quite a painter's 
heroine) and Mr. Frith’s John Knox and Mary Stuart 

328), since we are anxious to speak of an exhibitor 
who never presents himself without very strong claims 
consideration. This is Mr. Cope, almost the only 
man of his day who can be praised as the possessor 
of an affluent fancy :—and it is rare that efforts so 
tntirely different should he so generally successful. 

Oinstance, from this Middle Room alone, we have a 
domestic subject ( pity that the tale should be old as 

eand Love!) in the maiden waiting for letters, 
called by him Palpitation (164). We have a scriptural 
subject (276), which merits a far better place than it 
ocupies, It is an act of benevolence—* the cup of 
cold Water,” the giver whereof was in nowise “to 
¢ his reward.” This is a picture full of that beauty 
which the heart feels as well as the eye perceives. 


child, who has sunk to the ground before the charita- 
ble gate, makes a beautiful group. Mr. Cope has 
painted nothing better than the head, neck, and 
bosom of the child; though, perhaps, the cheeks have 
a bloom which belies the assumed impossibility to 
struggle one step further, implied from the attitude. 
Excellent, by its contrast, is the head of the little 
companion of the benevolent Angel of mercy in the 
portal, who, trained to a deep, yet silent sympathy, 
eyes the poor pilgrims with a compassion only one 
moment short of tears. The management of the 
lights in this work is our one objection to it; for 
rarely, if ever, has the morality of Bounty been so 
spiritualized. A third work by Mr. Cope, in the 
Middle Room, is still ina manner different from either 
of the above, an illustration of Coleridge’s Genevieve 
(342), full of poetry and fancy—graceful in expres- 
sion and rich in colour. We have met the half-shy, 
half-attentive attitude of the lady somewhere before ; 
but this can hardly be charged as a fault against the 
work, when it is remembered that the invention of 
Rubens’s‘ Deposition’ and Sir Joshua’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons’ 
are said to have been both derived, in like manner, 
from foreign sources. We are glad to observe, in 
all these three pictures, a great advance in the 
painter’s hand-work. He has still, we think, to clear 
the shadows and half-tints of his flesh, but seems to 
us to pay more attention to texture than formerly, 

So well known is Mr. Leslie's Sancho Panza in the 
Apartment of the Duchess, that it were superfluous 
to bestow any space on the repetition here exhibited 
(351)—the variations being too slight to demand 
commentary. Not far from it, is one of the few pictures 
in the exhibition in which the task proposed by the 
artist seems to us completely accomplished: the Sir 
Thomas More and his Daughter (364), by Mr. Her- 
bert. For the feeling of the scene to be pictured, 
this has not often been exceeded; the sorrow in 
every line and lineament of the lady’s face, is con- 
trolled, though not destroyed, by a fortitude which 
enables her to listen silently and reverentially to the 
parting words of her father. Greater fullness of 
meaning could not have been given without extrava- 
gance. The head of Sir Thomas More is, perhaps, 
weaker, as it is, assuredly, less highly finished—but 
he bears his part in the trying scene nobly: and 
there are many who will not pass from this “conver- 
sation-piece” (how nobly higher than most bearing 
the name!) with dry eyes. It was painted, so we 
have been told, in a week: at least as much labour 
would be as well bestowed when the exhibition is 
over, in finishing the subordinate parts, to the re- 
quired substance and solidity—for it is a truly 
English picture which ought to last. Mr. Herbert's 
Trial of the Seven Bishops (388), is more ambitious 
and crowded. It will, also, advance the reputation 
of the painter: though his manner is not one to be 
learned or liked in a moment. A certain formality 
and flatness, owing to the small quantity and scat- 
tered distribution of the shadows—a hardness and 
glare arising from the peculiar employment of the 
primitive colours, will repel many: especially all 
such as have not familiarized themselves, with the 
elder schools of Italian and Flemish art—where the 
conventionalisms of chiaroscuro were, comparatively 
speaking, little studied or relished. But the lan- 
guage, to speak figuratively, once learned, the force 
and character with which the tale is told, the care 
bestowed on every detail—the contrast happily 
maintained among the three groups which compose 
it—of prisoners, judges, and spectators, deserve kindly 
recognition. In short, it is a work planned by a pecu- 
liar invention, and completed with tasteand diligence: 
as such, honourably distinct from the historical pic- 
tures, manufactured by commission for the Royal 
Galleries at Versailles: and bearing its emphatic 
testimony, that in Art “ the voluntary system” has its 
strong and healthy side, from which may proceed 
results much higher than can attend the most judi- 
ciously conducted encouragement of state patronage. 
One work more, in the Middle Room, must be men- 
tioned; this is Mr. Stephanoff’s Scene from Comus 
(380), the same which was exhibited in cartoon last 
year: but which we like better in cartoon than on 
canvas; since the latter has a suffused and meretri- 
cious appearance, arising from the peculiar apposition 
of the colours, sufficient to destroy the vigour of the 
work, were it twice as vigorous, 





The poor wandering woman, with, her exhausted 


follow the catalogue, is the Discovery of Charles the 
First’s Letter in the Pack-saddle (389), by Mr. Town- 
send. But it ishungso high, that we cannot pronounce 
on the manner in which the subject has been treated, 
The artist may take comfort, of its poor kind, by 
observing that other works of merit are treated in 
a like cavalier fashion, while such a travestie of 
anatomy and colour as Mr. Drummond’s Triumph 
of Columbus (410) is allowed to take its place on 
“the line.” Among the pictures which suffer by 
this undue exaltation, is Mr. O’Neil’s Boaz and Ruth 
(414), and this especially, from the artist's manner 
of painting, the effect of which is destroyed by height 
and distance, only a faint and sickly work being seen, 
in which the correct drawing and the beauty of 
some of the heads are lost. Yet the composition is 
good, and the amount of academical study revealed 
welcome in our slovenly days. We may here speak 
of the other artist of high promise who “ came out” 
last year together with Mr. O’Neil—we mean Mr, 
Poole. By his Moors beleaguered by the Spaniards in 
the city of Valencia (551), he seems resolute to be 
known as a man with only a single idea. His 
‘Lear and Cordelia,’ in the Cartoon Exhibition, was, 
as we said, “‘ plague stricken”—and here we have 
an illustration of disease and famine, in which the 
tints, and attitudes, and emaciations of the London 
pestilence, are reproduced: the iteration becoming 
disgusting by its very cleverness. It is a pity to see 
so much talent thrown away ona picture, which 
must wait, we should think, long for a purchaser. 

The mind turns from such a lazar-house scene to 
a work like Mr. E. M. Ward’s Oliver Goldsmith (414) 
with positive refreshment ; though the superior charm 
of the latter lie in the health and innocence of the 
subject rather than the skill of the artist. It is “ poor 
Goldy” playing his way through Flanders, and earn- 
ing by his flute at a farm-house door his night’s lodg- 
ing. Why he should be clad in the sable suit of a 
sentimental clergyman, travelling only to rhapsodize 
over grisettes and melancholy Maids of Malines, we 
cannot explain, since the contrast between poet and 
peasant might be as well wrought out by countenance 
as by costume. Here the rustic people, delighted by 
the flute’s melody, are more cleverly rendered than 
the musical-hearted performer. That Mr. Ward 
has a quick eye for foreign character may be seen in 
his La Fleur’s departure from Montreuil (440), where 
the favourite of the old French town, surrounded by 
all the girls of the place, stands just as Yorick has 
described him ; that is, perhaps, a touch too lacka- 
daisically sorrowful for the reality:—a spice of 
Achard’s Guillaume Mongeron would have brought 
him nearer to the real Postillion “de bonne fortune,” 
we suspect. While we are on the other side of the 
Channel, we must not forget to admire Mr. F. Goodall’s 
Wounded Soldier (472) visited by the Sister of Cha- 
rity. This is the best work hitherto exhibited by its 
rising artist. There was no want of character in his 
former productions, but in this may be discerned pro- 
gress in composition ; sentiment of a higher order 
than belongs to scenes of fair or festival, and richness 
and finish in painting, which promise the picture a 
future as well as a present. The details are made 
out with laudable precision, and, apparently, with 
great ease. 

It is impossible to pass without honourable notice 
Mr. Harding's great French landscape (461), an old 
town on the Loire, a magnificent composition of 
broken-down bridge, and picturesque belfry, and high 
toppling houses, with a capital foreground, crowded 
by characteristic figures—nor without a word of admi- 
ration, Mr. Martin’s Morning (450) and Evening (463), 
as poetical designs, marred by his conventional man- 
ner of execution. A few works still remain for no- 
tice ; one of which is Mr. Stone's cottage-door tragedy 
(505). ‘This he has graced with the old line— 

The course of true love, &c. : 

and, of its sentimental kind, the work has many 
charms. Never, to be sure, was partie quarrée, in 
which two of the four are at ease, so discordantly 
arranged. In the midst lounges a Damon, enchanted 
with his own rural gallantries, and his own shapely 
limbs, pouring out pleasant flatteries in the ear of one 
who is as willing to listen as she is charming to flatter. 
But, according to the adage, “ the play” of this care- 
less pair is “death” to the Celadon who overlooks 
the game with a countenance melancholy almost 
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ness which seems to threaten disaster. But the 
greatest interest in the group belongs to the fourth, 
who watches the slighted youth in silence—only too 
thankful might she but administer to his consolation, 
though, as the world ordains affairs, she must die 
rather than let him see this! The fault of this speak- 
ing picture is, that “the high contracting parties” are 
brought too closely together. This might be artis- 
tically necessary for the purposes of composition and 
to avoid the meagreness of canvas to let, but it gives 
an improbable and theatrical air, injurious to the truth 
and pathos with which the scene is pourtrayed. And 
now—adding a line in recognition of Mr. Elmore’s 
Rienzi (522), an historical composition assuredly far 
better than many a one in the Exhibition occupying 
a better place—another to the credit of Mr. J. Gil- 
bert's Pear-tree Well (528), the extreme heaviness of 
the background allowed for—a third to recognize the 
hatefully literal humour of M. Biard’s Scene on Board 
a Steamer (53), a work before which we cannot counsel 
any qualmishly disposed person to linger—and a 
fourth to commend Mr. Middleton’s Scene from Old 
Mortality (532), as one of the best among painted 
illustrations of Scott, we must leave the Exhibition, 
reserving a paragraph of addenda and notanda, and a 
few words on the portraits and the drawings for a 
final notice. 





Architectural Drawings. 
[Concluding Notice.] 

Were we orthodox Camdenists we should express 
our horror at observing the encouragement given by 
the Academy to architectural Paganism,—rewarding, 
as it does, with gold medals, designs that affect at 
least to be ultra-classical, and to display the utmost 
pomp which the Grecian and Roman styles are ca- 
pable of. In the eyes of these intolerant people, 
everything that even reminds us of aught except 
Gothic architecture, is mischievous, even morally 
noxious, Paganism is the bugbear with which they 
are now attempting to scare us, Even the innocent 
term “ esthetic’ is to them profane. They would 


sentence to the flames all such books as Schnaase’s, 
and exterminate everything relating to Pagan archi- 


tecture and Pagan art; although they do not, for 
reasons evident and good, propose at the same time 
to banish the study of Pagan literature from schools 
and colleges. Pagan morality is innocent,—it is only 
Pagan taste that is so mischievous; to study Aris- 
tophanes and Lucian, Ovid and Martial, is both 
orthodox and edifying, but to admire the Parthenon 
is rank Paganism: such is their admirable consis- 
tency ! 

Putting the Paganism of the Academy’s somewhat 
soi-disant classicality out of the question, what we 
would deprecate is the extravagance of the subjects— 
the tours de force proposed to the architectural students 
who compete for the Academy's medals, Everything 
of the kind must be, if not exactly in the epic vein, 
upon an epic scale of composition. There is appa- 
rently no sort of limitation—no restrictions, no con- 
ditions, no degree of probability to be observed in 
such productions, consequently they are all but use- 
less as preparatory exercises—as training for that 
actual service in which the practical architect has to 
grapple with stubborn difficulties. There is, besides, 
too great a sameness in all these prize affairs,— 
scarcely any evidence of original thinking ; nor are 
we surprised that such should be the case. We this 
year behold designs for a Metropolitan Music Hall 
and Royal Academy of Music, extravagant as to 
extent, but without any character or expression to 
mark their particular purpose. 

If we could spare subjects of that kind, so could 
we dispense with “* Paganism” and classicality in the 
shape of monster columns, of which there are here 
several, purporting to be designs for the ‘ Leicester 
Memorial,’—all rejected ones, yet whether rejected 
in favour of anything better, is more than we are able 
to say, Mr. Donthorn’s not being exhibited. From 
Mr. Allom we certainly should have looked for some- 
thing more original and tasteful than the common- 
place Doric column shown in No. 1129; but it would 
seem that none of our architects turn their attention 
to such things beforehand, so that whenever a column 
is demanded expressly for a public monument, no 
one can produce anything more fresh in idea than a 
stereotype after some known example. If made at 
all, attempt at originality is confined to the mere 
garnishing at the top and bottom of the column itself. 


Neither do we relish Mr. Allom’s ‘ View of London 
from the steeple of St. Bride's Church’ (1081), for 
though it may be superior of its kind, we have a 
strong aversion not only to the kind itself, but all its 
“kith and kin,” for such views show buildings as 
they are never intended to be seen, making us look 
down upon some acres of roofs, parapets, chimney- 
pots, and other deformities. We perceive, however, 
that an engraving has been made from this vision of 
Cockney-land, where it is likely enough to be popu- 
lar, and to become a favourite furniture print. In 
No. 1144, * Design for the Interior of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Nunhead Cemetery,’ we recognize Mr. Al- 
lom on his own terra firma, which is better than being 
perched on the top of a steeple. Although merely 
in sepia, and rather sketchy in execution, this draw- 
ing is a captivating composition, replete with scenic, 
and treated with artistic, gusto; by far too studiedly 
scenic and ornate, perhaps, to have had any chance 
of being approved of by the Directors of the Com- 
pany, especially if they are at all enlightened by the 
new light. Some will, perhaps, object that Mr. Allom 
has been guilty not only of Paganism but of plagiar- 
ism; the idea of the composition being evidently 
taken from St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Well, we wish, 
with all our heart, that others would learn to steal 
or borrow with equal ability and success, careless of 
the letter, and content to catch the spirit of their 
model. Instead of censuring Mr. Allom for what he 
has done, we feel surprise only that no one has hi- 
therto, as far as we are aware, attempted to give a 
new version of a work so greatly extolled, although 
the neglect of it as a study does not indicate any very 
cordial admiration. When we say that we here see 
Wren’s idea consistently and artistically wrought out, 
improved perhaps in point of elegance of forms, and 
purified from that which gives an air of poverty to 
the original, we risk being thought to speak presump- 
tuously and profanely in regard to Wren, and un- 
questionably do speak contrary to book authority— 
to all that very respectable and safe traditional criti- 
cism which is consistent, because it is copied by suc- 
cessive writers and book-makers, without alteration 
or addition. 

At no great distance from Mr. Allom’s, there is 
another interior, which we should have been glad to 
be able to look into as well as look at, but it is un- 
luckily exhibited more Academico, by being put where 
it is not seen at all, unless hunted for; we mean 
No. 1134, * The Morning Room, one of a series of 
designs, for Interior Decoration,’ from which title we 
infer the intention of publication. Mr. Lamb's 
‘Series’ appears also intended to correspond with 
Nash's * Mansions of the Olden Time,’ and this spe- 
cimen is somewhat in the style of the period which 
Nash has chiefly illustrated. There seems to be a 
richly-ornamented compartment over the fire-place, 
and a good deal of carved work in the furniture, but 
as to the details—why do not the Academy provide 
ladders? This tantalizing is the more to be regretted, 
because subjects of the kind are rare—unaccountably 
so, when it is considered how much may be made of 
them, and that opportunities for adopting ideas of the 
kind are constantly occurring. But, we suspect that 
very few in the profession study interior architecture 
and decoration as a special branch of their art, albeit 
some of them speak jealously of “ mere décorateurs 
and upholsterers ;” which is somewhat unreasonable ; 
for if architects themselves will provide only bare 
walls, other artistes must be called in to complete— 
occasionally to spoil—what they have begun. 

We had hoped to meet here with an interior which 
we saw some time since at the Conversazione of the 
Wykeham Society,—representing a small gallery, 
or rather corridor, tastefully ornamented with ara- 
besques in the domes and pendentives of the five 
compartments into which the ceiling was divided. 
Whom the design or the drawing was by, we could 
not ascertain at the time, which we regarded the less, 
because we felt assured that we should learn the 
artist’s name from the catalogue of the Exhibition. 
Here, however, it is not; and we must therefore 
conclude that it was not sent, for it is not the least 
probable that the Committee would have rejected 
such a subject, rendered still more fascinating by its 
execution. At any rate, its absence shows one thing, 
—that the Academy does not get all the choicest 
specimens of architectural design; and no wonder, so 





long as they adhere to the present system of hanging 


such drawings. There is some consolation in this 
belief, otherwise we might suppose that the designs 
at the Exhibition show nearly all of importance or 
interest that is doing or about to be executed, 

If we did not find the interior we looked for, we 
were rather agreeably surprised by meeting with one 
we did not at all expect, viz. (1160) * The Parthenon 
Library in Regent Street,’ by Mr. Beazly. Here 
also the ceiling consists of small domes and penden- 
tives over the three compartments of the plan, two 
of which have book-cases, and the middle one a 
bay-window opposite the fire-place; although the 
room is of no very great extent, and even confined as 
to width, and although there is very little architec. 
tural decoration except that produced by the domes 
and arches, there is something striking in the ensem- 
ble, because unusual; at the same time highly 
pleasing in itself. There is effect, both as to light, 
and play of perspective, play also of plan ;—matters 
too much disregarded by architects in general; 
lastly, we here perceive how much may be accom. 
plished within a limited space, and upon a moderate 
scale, Therefore were this drawing of less pictorial 
value, we should welcome it. 

Tudor and Elizabethan are the prevailing styles 
for mansions and villas, this year ; nor are what few 
specimens of a different character there are, of the cha- 
racter we could desire to see. No. 1057 professes to be 
a ‘Perspective View’ of a nobleman’s residence near 
Hampton ; and it is, we hope, an imaginary as well 
as perspective one—a geometrical view would have 
been a greater curiosity. The next (1058) is another 
* Design for a Villa’ but looks more as if intended 
for an hotel, or lodging house, at some fashionable 
watering-place—a huge white house that would bea 
good customer to the window-tax. Of most ultra- 
Italian, is what calls itself a ‘ Design for a Villa’ 
(1204), but which might be taken for an idea of the 
Tower of Babel or some such piled-up structure, 
There is certainly nothing Cockneyish in Mr. Bat- 
son’s notions of a Villa: he rears order over order, 
story upon story; as if ambitious of scaling the 
clouds. No need of campanile or belvedere tower, 
elevated beyond the dizzy height at which he places 
the uppermost windows ; but the only man who might 
have taken a fancy to his lofty-minded ideas, he who 
erected the Fonthill and Lansdown Towers, is now 
gone. This composition is not only extraordinary and 
extravagant, but singular in other respects ;—affect- 
edly rude and coarse in drawing, and gloomily lurid 
in colouring, it is in striking contrast with the mecha- 
nical neatness and tame primness of many things 
we here meet with, which seem to have been put 
together by rule, and drawn out by ruler. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Batson’s ‘Street Architecture,’ last year, 
with which he then made his début, we termed it an 
extravaganza, yet considered it a promising one ; but 
an idea for a villa at the present day, out- Vanbrugh- 
ing Vanbrugh in mass of ponderosity, is very ill cal- 
culated to recommend the style it exaggerates. 

Among the actual designs for country mansions 
and residences, we are best satisfied with Nos. 1145, 
1224, and 1225 ; the first of them ‘The Hall near 
Barnstaple, as proposed to be rebuilt, for R. Chiches- 
ter, Esq.,” by Hardwick; the next ‘ Folkington 
Place, Sussex, now erected for T. Shepherd Esq. 
M.P.’ by Donthorn; and the third ‘ Manley Hall, 
Staffordshire, the seat of J. S. Manley Esq.,’ T. P. 
Wood. All these are in the Tudor style, sober and 
good in character, and withal well executed asdraw- 
ings. In regard to the last, the information afforded 
by the catalogue is not quite so explicit as it might 
have been, since we do not learn from it whether the 
drawing be an original design, or merely a view— 
whether the building be only now in progress, or has 
been erected for any length of time. Mr. T. P. 

Wood's name as an architect—if the architect he 
really be, is altogether new to us, yet Manley Hall 
certainly does not look like an architectural coup 
dessai. 

As No. 1179, (E. H. Kendall, jun.) is somewhat 
high in rank—though not in the very highest, it would 
perhaps be noticed by few, were it not for the name 
of its present possessor, which renders it the cynosure 
of many gazers, ‘ Knebworth Hall, the ancient seat 
of the Lyttons, now the property of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart., with the alterations proposed, 
almost commands attention. Indeed, the standard 
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» this of the contemplated additions, marks it out as some- 


thing of consequence, and aristocratic dignity—a 


that to produce the chefs-d’cuvre, which delighted 
the Walpoles and Sandwiches, and Mount Edge- 
cumbes of the last century, in a crude state, is neither 
to satisfy the curiosity of young, nor the requisitions 
of old, ears. Madame Dorus Gras is so strangely 
limited in her own choice of concert songs, that too few 
will give her credit for such versatility as she display- 
ed in the grand bravura, ‘Non paventar, from the 
* Zauberflite,’ in a fragment or two of Gluck’s music, 
and in a song from the ‘ Montano et Stephanie’ of 
Berton. We note, too, further, that on a recent oc- 
casion, she sang, and sang excellently, Haydn's 
‘With verdure clad.’ The French artists seem one 
and all prepared to conquer the English by their cor- 
rect and choice versions of English music. At the 
Seventh Concert, directed for the King of Hanover, 
by the Duke of Cambridge, Madame Castellan 
attempted the same aria from ‘The Creation,’ and 
with success, as far as the execution of the music is 
concerned. That slight heaviness of style on which 
we remarked, is the very thing to be turned to ac- 
count in sacred music, since there it becomes gravity, 
if directed by a devotional spirit, without which there 
is no religious singing, any more than religious paint- 
ing. It seems strange that Signor Salvi, the other 
new concert singer, should be less able to grapple 
with the ancient and classical styles of music than 
these French artists (Duprez not forgotten), when 
it is remembered how large a portion of Handel's and 
Mozart’s works were written for, and executed by, 
But the fact is so, and must be taken as 
indicating the downward progress of the race of 
model-singers. It may be very well to denounce 
the gruppetti and trills of the past generation, as 
rococo; but still, for general purposes, that training 
was assuredly the best which made every form 
of ornament and delivery of the voice possible; 
whereas the declamatory singers of the present 
day (as it is the fashion to call them) are “ put 
out” by the simplest requisitions of old-fashioned 
To instance—Signor Salvi’s feeling in the 
well-known ‘ Rendi il sereno’ of Handel, was unex- 
ceptionable, but the Handelian closes call aloud for 
a shake; and a shake with him is not forthcoming. 
It is not useless to keep our eyes fixed on these 
changes which are taking place, and which our young 
singers would do well to watch intelligently. Herr 
Staudigl must not be overlooked in chronicling the 
two last Ancient Concerts. His sustaining power 
was cruelly taxed on Wednesday, by the conductor's 
resolution to make slow, slowest music. The hymn 
from the ‘ Zauberfléte’ dragged and dragged, till a 
sympathetic pain for the singer, thus unreasonably 
compelled to hold out, was the consequence. The 
form, too, of the previous March was, by a like drawl- 
ing execution, entirely destroyed. There is little to 
be added to the above notices: too little, we regret, 
to the credit of English talent: Miss Flower made a 








reality, in fact, that would sadly put out of counte- 
, nance poor Sir Walter's new-baked antiquity of 
© » Abbotsford. How much belongs to the “ancient seat,” 
h — and whether the genuine is left untouched, and 
Hee untampered with, we cannot say; neither—it being 
. rag hung where it is—can we pretend to pass any opinion 
eae formed upon an examination of its several features and 
phy details : allowed to look at, but not to look into it, we 
» the must be content with saying, that as a distant object 
cae it shows a goodly array of bays and oriels, backed by 
chitec. the aforesaid flag-tower. 
domes At No. 1219, by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, the 
Camdenists will shake their heads, as at a scheme 
hut fraught with architectural treason, heresy, heathenism, 
. nse apostacy, and paganism. Having denounced Inigo 
a. 4 Jones and all his works, they cannot but regard with 
a horror the idea here suggested, of rendering the ‘ Ban- 
eee. queting House,’ at Whitehall, an imposing architec- 
inate tural feature in the metropolis, by erecting a similar 
ictorial structure on the site of Gwydyr House, connecting 
the two together by means of a narrow entrance 
styles compartment, flanked by pavilion turrets, and with 
bm cupolar roofs, so as to combine the whole into one 
he cha- stately facade, about 250 feet in extent. Of course 
es to be it is chiefly the idea that belongs to Messrs. Wyatt 
ce near and Brandon, for in point of actual design it is only 
as well the centre, uniting Jones's building with a corespond- 
id have ing one, as the south wing: that however is theirs, 
another and it is some praise to say that it is treated in the | Italians, 
ntended same spirit, and would convey a_ livelier idea than 
ionable the present fragment can do, of Jones's gusto. To 
ald bea tell the truth, the ‘ Banqueting House’ looks rather 
t ultra. heavy—not to say lumpish—as it is now standing ; it 
. Villa’ is too much of a mere “ elevation”—too little of a 
a of the “composition,” and wants something to produce relief 
acters, andvariety. But the“ cui bono!” we had nearly for- 
fr. Bat- gotten that—it will not do for every one to emulate 
~ ote Mr. Barry in his towering schemes and notions, and 
ling the build with more regard to esthetic effect, than to | writing. 
o tents purpose or usefulness. We should observe, therefore, 
e places that this “ suggested” extension of the ‘ Banqueting 
ho might House’ purports to be either for government offices, 
he who or some club-house establishment. This last, we fear, 
, is now would scandalize the Camden people not a little, for 
nary and the idea of incorporating together a Club-house and a 
_. Chapel—for which purpose the ‘ Banqueting, House, 
‘ily lurid is now used, would be considered a sort of heterodoxy. 
» mecha Such a jumbling together of the spiritual and the 
y things worldly, is not for a moment to be tolerated in mat- 
Deen put ters of architecture, though in practice and conduct 
in speak- it is occasionally found convenient. Pity that weak, 
ast year, well-meaning people should so often confound the 
ned it an spiritual and the material, the essential and the con- 
one ; but ventional, the intellectual and the sensual, laying to 
anbrugh- all appearance just as much stress upon the one, as 
ry ill cal- upon the other. 
tes. : 
mansions MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
fos. 1145, puENDELSSOHN and SIVORI, Joachim, Madame Dulcken, 
Tall near DIcTs ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, which wil 
Chiches- ¢ place on FRIDAY, June 14, in the Great Concert Room of Her 


Majesty's Theatre, when all the talent now en at the Italian 











ful appearance at Lord Cawdor’s Concert: her 
fine voice seems to have been under discipline of late; 
but is it not melancholy, that year after year we 
should have to speak so much of French soprani, 
and Italian tenors, and German bassi, and so little of 
vocalists belonging to our own country ? 





The Concerts are now beginning to “assume 
their most menacing form” to all such as would fain 
enjoy Art with some reasonable intervals of repose. 
As the fashion is now, the professor announces a 
series, where he used to get up a solitary entertain- 
ment. This, however, argues the growth ofa public, 
whose pleasures are regulated by thought rather than 


by impulse, or mere vacant curiosity. Foremost 
among such entertainments are the meetings of Messrs. 
Macfarren and Davison, two of which have taken 

lace in the pretty, but airless, concert room of the 

rincess’s Theatre. It was wise in the concert-givers 
to secure such eminent foreign assistance as Herr 
Ernst, MM. Moscheles and Benedict and Madame 
Dulcken ; thus affording instrumental compositions 
a chance never before attainable: the self-knowledge, 
also, thereby implied, is welcome, as a sign of pro- 
mise ; but our artists ought not to be satisfied till Eng- 
lish fingers can give English chamber-music its fullest 
effect; the mechanical proficiency required being 
merely an affair of time, industry, and the study of good 
models. As regards the works produced, we regret that 
not a bar of the music, played at either meeting, has 





ve Se ear Babel, Moteus aos Gres, Anan ney nee 
ne 7 : ng! voc: Ss, are oon to render 
worthy of the distinguished patro it? has hithert d. 
ley Hall, at all the "“Musiesellers; and of M. Benedict, 2, Manchester. 
*T, P. ‘ TE AWNUAL CONCERT 
q.;’ T. MR. JOHN PARRY’S ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the 
sober Hanover-square Rooms on FRIDAY EVENING, June 7, at Eight 
d as draw- O'clock, Anna Thillon, Herr Staudig!, and other eminent 
hi will have the honour of sing- 
n afforded " torical romance, ‘ Fayre onde,’ A.D. 1164, by Al- 
it might ith; and a new song, ‘ Roe a laF hette,’ by the 
ote 14S, 
TB ag R, oy - 
. a. Mr. John Parry, 17, avistock-street, Bedferd-eyuare. _ . 
MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
ess, or has PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS ST. 
Mr. T. P. On WEDNESDAY NEXT, M . MR. LOVER will have the 
chitect he of repeating his new ENTERTAINMENT; being & charac- 
chi teristic sketch of that distinguished of European celebrity, the 
inley Hall « IRISH BRIGADE: with Anecd: istorical and personal (both 
and comic), of the interest! events and characters of the 
tural coup time, illustrated by Music, comprising New SONGS.— 
Admission, . 6d. 

& Hodgson, 65, Oxford Street ; 
somewhat $ nt Street; Chappell & Co, Ollivier & Co., and 
t, it would Tae Bond Street; Willis, Grosvenor Street; also, Sams’, 
st, 1! Ebers' + Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, & 
- the name Co,’s, 48, Cheapside. 

osure " 
cdot oust Axctent Concerts. — The Sixth, under Lord 
N Edward Cawdor's direction, was recherché in its selections. 
‘proposed,’ Research, however, and discretion are not always 
: standard identical; it should be borne in mind, that ancient 
ume is one Music, if it is to be heard properly, demands, above 
all, especial care and traditional knowledge: and 


done aught to change our opinion, frequently express- 


ed, that our young Englishmen are more eminent for 
clever writing than for original thinking. Mr. Davison, 
as we have more than once mentioned, is happy in 
some of his songs: and every mezzo soprano should 
thank Mr. Macfarren for his beautiful setting of Me- 
tastasio’s exquisite ‘ Ah non lasciarmi:’ but when we 
come to the more ambitious styles of composition, 
we find again and again a want of that freshness of 
idea, and novelty of form, which constitute a school, 
or even a master. Page after page is played over, 
fromw hich all that can be gathered is, that the writer is 
well-read in the music of Germany ; and that whereas 
Spohr has one style, and Mendelssohn another, and 
Onslow a third, and Moscheles imitates no one, we 
too rarely hear a bar of English instrumental music— 
the middle movements of some of Mr. Bennett's con- 
certos excepted—which might not have been written 
by any, or by all, of the Academicians. If we believed, 
that of such cuckoo-work only our countrymen are 
capable, we should acquiesce without further com- 
plaint. But we are convinced that it is otherwise; 
and that our language, our tastes—nay, to strain a 
point further, our organization—tend to peculiar 
predilections and sympathies in Art, which, in Music, 
might be made to assume striking and special forms. 
We must content ourselves with announcing that the 
concerts of Mr. Braham and Mr. C. Mangold have 
taken place. 

Mr. Hullah’s classes gave their one great perform- 
ance for this year at Exeter Hall on Thursday 
evening. A twelvemonth ago (Athen. No. 804) 
we offered a few remarks on these choral meetings, 
and endeavoured to draw the line between them 
and regular concerts of artists trained for the profes- 
sion. We have, therefore, only now to say, that the 
permanence of this system is a sufficient test of its 
success, had it not been also proved on the occasion 
in question, by the firm and skilful performance of 
some complicated sacred as well as secular music, in 
which it was evident that progress has been slowly and 
surely made since we last met the singing schools in 
public. It is hardly possible, we pr , to prevent 
such a mass of amateur voices from sinking in pitch, 
especially in slow music: but we would direct the 
attention of all concerned to this, as an evil to be 
incessantly combatted. In time, and precision, Mr. 
Hullah’s forces have little to learn: as was sufficiently 
demonstrated in a quaint and touching composition, 
by Mr. Benedict, to some old English words, which 
closed the first part of the performance. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 6.—A communi- 
cation was received from M. Lefebvre, president of the 
commission appointed by the government in 1838 
to explore Abyssinia. This commission was composed 
of Drs. Petit and Quartier-Dillon, M. Vignaud and 
M. Lefebvre; these four young men left Marseilles 
at the end of 1838,and M. Lefebvre alone has returned 
to his native country, after witnessing the death, one by 
one, of hiscompanions. This gentleman gave an account 
of his journey through Egypt and Arabia, and subse- 
quently across the vast plateau of Abyssinia, and of the 
collections in natural history formed by Drs. Petit 
and Quartier-Dillon, and the atlas drawn by M. 
Vignaud. Speaking of the death of Dr. Petit, M. 
Lefebvre says—“ Having left Dima, we crossed a 
country decimated by war and famine, and a second 
timereachedthe Nile. At the part at which we arrived, 
the river flows over a bed of primitive rocks, modified 
by voleanic action, The river is narrow, and the 
Portuguese had constructed a bridge, which was 
destroyed by the Abyssinians. The river being very 
deep, the only mode of passing baggage over is by 
means of ropes or leathern thongs, which are held on 
each bank. In this way we passed over our baggage. 
Whilst this was doing, Dr. Petit, contrary to my 
advice, and that of the Abyssinians who were with 
us, went lower down to a place where the river is 
wider and more shallow, and which serves as a ford 
for the mules. Not knowing how to swim, he placed 
himself in the water, held on each side by a negro. 
He had almost reached the opposite bank, and his 
servants had come to tell me that he had effected a 
crossing, when suddenly a piercing cry struck on my 
ear. I ran to the spot, but too late, finding only the 
twonegroes, who informed me the Doctor had suddenly 
let go his hold, uttering the cry that I had heard, and 





then fell into the water never again to appear, Not 
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the slightest doubt could be entertained that he had 
been seized by a crocodile. We remained for a long 
time on the spot, watching with anxiety and in the 
hope at least of recovering the body, but in vain.” —A 
paper was received from M. de Chancourtois, an 
engineer of mines, dated Tokat, the 5th of March 
last, giving an account of his geological researches in 
Turkestan. M. de Chancourtois found several mines 
and foundries at Argana-Maden, At this spot, the 
Porte is putting up new foundries, under the direction 
of German engineers, At present none but the richest 
“ore is operated upon, and from this 27 to 28 per 
cent. of metal is frequently obtained. Theold Greek 
furnaces, says the writer, notwithstanding their 
imperfection, denote knowledge of the metallurgical 
art, and have some interesting combinations. On 
arriving at Kéban, where he was well received by 
the German engineers, M. de Chancourtois was able 
to examine minutely the new processes, and compare 
them with those which they replace, and had also an 
opportunity of visiting the silver mines in detail. 

Lighthouse for the Island of Bermuda.—The cast" 

iron lighthouse for the Jamaica lighthouse commis" 
sioners, which was constructed at Bramah & Ro- 
binson’s works, three years ago, under the direction 
of Mr. Alexander Gordon, induced Her Majesty’s 
Treasury to apply to Mr. Gordon, for a still larger 
lighthouse for the top of Gibbs Hill, on the main 
Island of Bermuda, where numerous engineering dif- 
ficulties have prevented the erection of a lighthouse 
in masonry. This work is now. visible rising above 
the houses near the Waterloo Bridge Road; the 
contractors being Messrs. Cottam for the tower, and 
Messrs. Wilkison, of Long Acre, for the lantern and 
the fitting therein of M. Fresnel’s lenticulated appa- 
ratus of the first order. The tower is conical; the 
diameter at the base is 25 feet, tapering to 15 feet 
at the narrowest part near the top, where it is spon- 
soned out for the gallery, on which the lantern is to 
be placed. The total height from the base to the top 
of the lightning rod, will be 138 feet, and when 
erected on Gibbs Hill, Bermuda, will be 368 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the light (a fixed light 
with bright flashes) will be visible all round the 
dangerous reef of rocks to northward and westward. 
The outside carcase of the tower is composed of 139 
cast iron plates, their flaunches being fixed together by 
screw bolts and nuts, There are seven rooms, lighted 
by portholes, and ports fitted with plate glass. The 
rooms are lined with wrought iron, panneled in oak 
frames, and the ascent from the bottom to the top is 
by means of a spiral staircase of iron, with oak 
treads. The floors are all of cast iron, and there is 
in the centrea hollow column, 16 inches in diameter, 
for waste water pipes, and for the ascent and descent 
of whatever may be required in the light room and 
lantern, or for any of the seven rooms ; thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of carrying anything up or down the 
staircase. The whole is constructed with an especial 
view to the resistance of those terrific hurricanes, and 
other destroying causes, so common in Bermuda, and 
some of the West India Islands. Being a perfect 
conductor of electricity, no thunder-storm can affect 
this structure; being incombustible, it cannot be 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Gordon’s lighthouse at 
Jamaica, before mentioned, we described at the time 
of its temporary erection in this country. It has 
several times been struck by lightning, which, passing | } 
down, exhibited no other effect than the flash reaching 
the very top of the lightning-rod, and has now been 
lighted for more than two years. 

London Improvements.—The houses in Belton 
Street, Long Acre, having been entirely removed, 
the site of a new church has been marked out, to be 
called “ Christ Church, St. Giles-in-the-Fields ;” the 
tower of which (upwards of 100 feet high) will, say 
the papers, “ be built upon the exact area where stood 
the public-house the Guy Earl of Warwick, which 
existed for about 200 years.” We confess our in- 
ability to appreciate the felicity of this association. 
The sacred edifice is to be constructed with Caen 
stone and Kentish rags, and its interior will be 50 
feet wide by 70 feet long, with galleries, capable of 
containing 1,000 persons. Adjoining it will be some 
spacious houses erected according to the plans of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 





To CorresronpgxTs.—W. A, S.—G. D, H.—J.—received.— 
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THE NEW SPORTING NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. in 3 vols." 
H DE I RSTON; 
or, A SPORTSMAN'S LIFE. 
By ‘CRAVEN.’ 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, * Great Marlborough- street. 


This day is published, 1 

aE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, in 

rse. Being Specimens of A NEW VERSION OF THE 
PSALTER. Fitted to the Tunes used in Churches. her ntit, an 

Appendix of Bet Versions and Notes. By M. MO 
"Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





t 8vo. price 5s. boards. 





ow ready, in 8vo. price 
OW CAN THE CHURCH EDUCATE 
THE PEOPLE? The Question considered with Refer- 
ence to the Incorporation and Endowment of Training Colleges 
for the Middle and Lower Classes of Society. In a Letter ad- 
Gressed t : the Lord Archbishop of Canterbu: 
A MEMBER of the NATIONAL 0 Neco 
Rislenions, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, ; 
ENeLise PROSE; being Selections from the 
Works of English Prose Writers, with Notes of their Lives, 

James Moore, 4, Carthusian-street, Charterhouse-square, 
NEW NOVEL. ee 

Now ready, in 3 vols. pos 

T ALES OF A LAY 
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EVILLES 





Y BROTHER 





ders & Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE COLONIES. © OF ‘TALES OF THE 
an in 3v 


HE MAN. "WITHOUT 4% PROFESSION, 
Auth oe , al yg oy oes in 
uthor o ales o e Colonie: ventures 
yy! * Also : sotene edition of * ‘Tales of the Colonies" 
“ Since the day: rusoe, as pI 
nothing like these ates of the Colonies.” *— Metropolitan. 
Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 











MAYER’S aap Mag H 160 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 16s 
EXICO” ‘AS IT W AND IS, By 
BRANTZ MAYER, Secwateny of the United States 
Legation to that Country in 1841-2. ith 160 Illustrations. 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 6, Wetsriat-olase! ; and all Book- 
sellers. 
BISHOP sae’ ‘. PASTORAL JusTauctions, 
ecimo, 6s. 
ASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS on the CHA- 
RACTER and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, sclected from ais former Publications. 
y JOHN JEBB, Bishop of Limerick. 
Deen z “Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





‘ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY. 
Next week will be published, post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
HEMISTRY, as exemplifying the WISDOM 
and BE ws ie ENCE 
By GEORGE COW NES, Ph. D. 
Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
London : John Churchill, Princess-street, Soho. 








TO i 2°y 8vo. price 6s. per volume, 
Is TO R Y of OTLAND. 
By patel FRASER TYTLER, Esq 
Also Vols. VI. to ix. of the First Edition, to 
complete Sets, price 12s. ea 
Tait, Edinburgh ; Stopkin, Marshall & Co. London, 





ow ready, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 12s. 
GCEN Bg and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE, 
with ae ~ ZeoWan of NATURAL HISTORY. 


ARD — mas 
Surveyor of itt. Majesty’s Pa and Palaces; Author of 
NINGS IN. NAT ‘ORAL HIS TORY.’ 
“John Murray. Albemarle-street. 
LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORK. 
Now ready, Second Dien, be 400 Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 


LEMENTS of GE ‘OLOGY ; or, a Description 
d_ Classification of Rocks and Fossils, Hostratio the 
ANCIENT cyanea of the RARTH and its Sy ga ABITANTS, 
CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.R. 
ohn lecee. ‘Albemarle meet 








Second Edition, with 600 Illustrations, 6 vols. 8vo. 
RIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
&c. of the ANC IENT EGYPTIANS, derived from the 
study b Hieroglyphics, Souletene, | Paintings, and other Works 
of Art, still existing, compared w he pecoumts of Ancient 
Authors. By Sir GARDNE ‘ W it KINSO 
John Murray, Albemarle- aa 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 
FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
TRKI Edition, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the end of 
the Reign, of William the Fourth, with Conversations at the 
end of each Chapter. 
Also, Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 
Markham’s History of France, from the Conquest 
of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to the Reign of Louis Philippe, with 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








On Thursday next will be mubliched, 2 vols. 8vo., with Original 


HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD the 
THIRD, as Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in 
which all the € harges against him are carefully investigated and 
mpared with the statements of the Contemporary Authorities. 
By C AROLINE, A HALSTED, Author of“ The Life of Mar- 
garet Panntort, Mother of King Henry VII.’ 
ondon: Longman, Brown, Green, cl Longmans. 


IEWS OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN 
CENTR: sy fuericn, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN,— 
By F ATHERWOOD, Architect. 

Twenty-five F a ‘and Map, with descripti 
Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco 

Coloured and mounted in a —. - 12 2 

Published by F. Catherwood, at No. 9, la ice, London ; 
and to be had of the principal print and Coieclies rs. 





Lotterpepes. 
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he Tan and shortly will be published, 
Titer ALPHA BET; also an ESSAY on GOOD, 
Tee, BEST, WELL, and other Philological Papers. 
oF. HEWL T KEY, Professor of Comparative Grammar, 
University College anaes. &c, With a Letter on the Rev. J. 


Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 





London : 





Beautifully printed in omall ae. bo. ith 50 engravings, price 12s. 


AX, HISTORICAL” "AND PICTURESQUE 
GUIDE to the yoy ater e MUNSTER. 
y J. R. O'PLANAGAN, Esq. 
‘arrister-at- — 
London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street; and john Cumming, Dublin ; 
of whom may be had 
A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. Hall, 
uniform with the above, with mt engravings, 12s, bound, 





MR. READE’S WORKS. 
T ALY; in Six Cantos, with Classical 
otes. 

The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





The following Periodical Works, for Junr, 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 
LD ENGLAND. Part VI., with a Coloured 
E v f the Int r of the Temple Ch 
ls. 6d. Ped ate y wont ieabar a aay with he 
Coloured Engraving as a SupPLEMENTARY NUMBER, price 6d, 
THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part VL, with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published alsoi in Weekly Numbers 
at 3d.; with the \Gclowred Map, and a sheet of letter-press, de- 
scriptive of the Geography of the Holy Land asa Supplementary 
Number, price 
THE PENNY ‘MAGAZINE, Part XLI. of the New Series, 
price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XVIII. price 1s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d, 
THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. By C. MacFarvang. Vol. IL, Part I., price 2s. 6d. 
THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages | in the Dramatic by. 4 
of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Cuarke. Partll. The C 
cordance will appear in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown cach, 
the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C. 
Knight's * Pictorial Edition.’ 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, OR SECTIONS, OF 
COMPLETED WORKS. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. A Monthly Volume, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March, 1846, 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Ist Series. A Monthly 
Volume, at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Volumes, in Oc- 
tober, 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cluding the Biography. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 21 Monthly Parts, in September, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 
conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly Section, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, during 
the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings, 
Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, 1844. 

LONDON. A Monthly Be ction, at Four Shillings and Six- 
pence. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in April, 1845. 


The following Books will be also pobiiched, ral Charles Knight 
& Co. on or before Jun 
By the late 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. 
Rey. W. L, Ruam, Vicar of Winkfield, Berks, and complened 
by him only a few weeks previous to his death. Price 8s, 


strongly bound in cloth. 

A TREATISE upon the LAW, PRIVILEGES. PRO- 
CEEDINGS and USAGE of PARL TAMENT. In Three Books. 
—I. Constitution. Powers, and Privileges of Parliament —Il. 
Practice and Proceedings of both Houses in the Conduct of Pub- 
lie Busines. —IIl. The Manner of passing Private Bills. By 

mas Erskine May, Esq. Barrister-at-Law; Assistant- 
Librarian of the House of Commons. 1 volume 8vo., 14s. cloth. 

KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. X., Patanins Macsetn, CorroLtanus, and Juvivs 
Cxsar. Price 10s. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE;; containing 
his PLays and Porms, from the Text of the Bgiions & by 
Cuarves Kyicut. With Glossarial Notes; and Fac 
nected with his Life and Writings, abridged from ‘ ‘Wiliam 
One Gane’ a Biography.’ Complete in One Volume. 

ne Guinea, 

This is the only edition in One Volume, with Glossarial Notes. 
Each Play is accompanied by an Introductory Weties, and wi 
engraved Titles, from the designs of W. Harv 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. By "Hawry Lop 


Brovucuam. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henry Lorp BRoveHa™. 
Complete in 3 volumes, 8vo. 1. lls, 6d. in cloth.—The same, 
Part IV., sewed, 5s, 


INDEX to the MAPS published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; containing more than 
Places. By the Rev. James ICKLEBURGH. 2nd edit. price 5s. 


COENRCEAS, STATISTICS. A Digest of the Produc- 
tive R Customs, Tariffs, Navi- 
gation, Fert. wae 2. Laws and Charges, Shipping, Im- 
ports and Exports, and the M 
all Nations. Tncludi 
Foreign States. Coll 
lidated with especia 
Trade and Navigation. 

Pim yl America,’ and one of the 
ie. In 3 volumes, oT 8vo. 
Vol. IIL. is in the press, and Sal rates Geootig. 
22, Ludgate-street, May 23, 1844, 
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This day is published, in imperial folio, price 1/. 11. 6d. 
ART III. of Mr. DRuMMonD’s HISTORY of 
NOBLE BRITISH FAMILIES, containing the Family of 


BRUCE. Also, nearly ready, 
The Families of Percival, Dunbar Hume and 
le Drammond, Neville. and Lumley. 
Dundas, Ceriiiam Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


mt blished, small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
“hon ee set eh 
(Second Edition.) 
To which are now added 
The ae of NIGHT, and other Poems. 
P.’GIBBINS. 


London: Simpkin, y Meshell ll & Co.; and Cabern, Market 
Rasen. 
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TTTLES FRC s. 
URSERY "DI IES FROM THE LIPS 
OF MRS. LULLABY ; with Illustrations by J. Leech. 
The Peacock at Home. ‘T'wenty-second edition ; 
with The Retterfizs Be Ball, by Roscoe, and The Fancy Fair. 
Price Js. colou 
London: Grant & Grifiths (Successors to J. Harris), Corner of 
St. Pa Paul's Ch : Churchya : 
Now ready. cc One Gui 7a half-bound, 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
pow Uhyptrated Edition, point bz CR GE GAGE copy. 
Esq. F.R F.S, and LE S.A, 
Honorary aS of the ART-UNION OF S onBon ; em- 
bellished with twenty-one Designs in Outline, engraved by Mr. 
C. Rois, from a oars of Drawings made express] for this 
edition by Mr. H. C. Setous. The text is further illustrated 
by numerous miorteuts, engraved by Mr. Bastin, also from 
Designs by Mr. SEL 
M. M. Holloway, 35, Bedford-street. Covent-garden. __ 


Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday a May 18, contains articles on 
INTRUSION OF CANAL CARRIERS ON RAILWAYS — 
OCAL RA TING Cait ATMOSPHERIC RATLWAY SYS- 
TEM er ECT COMMITTEES, COMPETING LINES. 
PARI: TMMENTARY QNOMALIES Edinburgh and Glasgow 


REPORTS OF RAILWAY MEETINGS—Manchester, Bolton, 
and Bury—Sheflield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester. 
NEW RAILWAYS— Brighton and Chichester—Chester and 
Holyhead—Ashton. Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction— 
ay Duckinfield, and Stalybridge—South Devon, White- 


and Ma 
protose ) RAILWAYS—Corsham to Devizes—Southampton 
Dorchester to Weymouth—Cambridge and York, vid 
dk ae Fh to Banbury—Dublin and Kilkenny — 
Gravesend and Chatham—B: ‘ackburn, Burnley, and Ac- 


pete CORRESPON DENCE 








¢—Brunswick and Frpisien line. 


RLIAMENTARY AND LEGAL PROCEBD 

LUE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 

chester, York, Hull, Glasgow, and Paris, with comments on 

the respective Markets 
ay A SKETCHES 





OF OLD RAILWAYS — Edinburgh and 


G 
TIMBER V VIADUCTS (with Three Engravi ings). 
— yi bg 4 La gy VARIABLE EXPANSIVE GEAR, 
neborer OF THE wine TITUTION OF CIVIL E RGINEERS. 
TRACTS, PATENTS, TRAFFIC TABLES, &c. &c. 
ying The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 





Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


of ae anae last, May 18, contains Articles on 
Acarus horten: Fuchsias : 
AgriculturalSociety of England, } Garden Mite described 
meeting of, with Reports on| Gentiana verna 
Manures, Ashes, and Pipe| Gooseberry caterpillars 
Drains Seems tends seeds, to sow 
Grass lan 
Bekee p, salt for t Guano, ex 
eeping, History o uano and ashes 
pie His “4 by Mr.| Hybrid Rhododendrons 
me ‘ie, of Painswick ydrangea 
Boi — sqmaene on, (with three anure, seaweed as 
artynia fragrans 
Calendar of erations for exican Pines, hardiness of 
Hothouse and 


orpholog 
Flower tay and Shru 1, Wisp Cattle Club 
beries, Fineries and Vi Mowing young Wheat, advan- 
Fruit and Kitchen Ga tage o 
Cattle Club, Mosspaul Pela oninms, select 
arcoal. ee on the| Pipe drain-ti 
cultivation with, JI. 8 Plants i in charenel, youltave of 
‘eschemacher Potatoes, remarks 
er, culture of, by Mr.!| Rabbits, to kill 
Cuthi Meoks remarks on their value, 
one ‘Shows, remarks on yc. Waterton, Esq. 
Crieff Farmers’ Clu acd Garden 
Cyptogamous plants of Dr.| Rot in sheep 
xburgh. forming part of| Salt for Asparagus 
the Flora Indica, by W. Grif-| Sea-weed as manure 
fi Seedling Pelargoniums 
Cymbidium pendulum var. bre- aorpsee s of,byMr.Spooner, 
vila uthampton 
De Candolle’s Prodro’ Sheep, r 
Tr, ne lantation “of, by Society of ‘Arts, Bee keeping 


ring planting 
Ee A noticed i 


dovle-pos to sow 
riments with 


























Thapsia gargonica 
lethien Husbandry, by Turnip-fly, to prevent 
an Turnips, culture of, 
Batomalory (with woodcuts) Morton, of Whitfie ia 
+ =O Vine-leaves, disease in P 
Farm Westfirle,| Weather, state of, at Adelaide 
Crieff, Moss: rat Cattle Club n 184 
Farming. Wheet, young, advantage of 
Flax,cultivation, by Mr Sproule owins 
Fortune (Mr. ), letters from Wheat, culture of 
ose cultivation, by Westfirle Farmers’ Club 
Mons. Bataille, Curator of| Yew, poisonous 
the Botanical Gardens, Av- 
ranches 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
0, Herk-lane, ond Smithfield prices, with outuens from the 
lop, Hay, a arkets, and a com; lewspaper, 

With a th a condensed recount of all the transactions of the week. 
R of x Newsvender. — ior Advertisements, 5, 
Gates sinest. reat sarden, and 5, ‘Upper Wellington-street, 


by Mr. 








Just ED Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 
IN WARD THE ‘SIXTH | LATIN 
Mlb na for Use of Schoo! 
= Murray, Aibemaritreet, 
he Ist of June, price 2 
JourNaL “of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
Vol. VII., » Fests, 





- Tenth, Anooel Report. 
A The lis; its Divisions for local Government. 
is 1 present State of the Sewerage of the Metropolis. 
¢ Sellmar Statistics of the United Kingdom 
5. Corrections soquizes | in the Report a of the Irish Census Com- 
missione 
6. Mortality oft the Metropolis and the Countss ; Prices of Pro- 
visions; Revenue; Corn; Currency; Bankruptcy. 


J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. No. 81, 
will be published on SOUaEDAy NEXT. 


Conten: 
- The Right Honourable § Sir James Graham. 
Spirit of the Age. 
Hi Alison's History, of the French Revolution. 
4. Mechanics’ Institutions. 
5. The Trinity House, 
6. Agricultural Chemistry. 
7. The Slave Trade and Sugar Duties. 
8. Case of the Art-Unions 
9. Indian Policy: Affghanistan and Scinde. 
10, The Bank C oats Question. 
ith other Papers. 

__ Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall-mall East. 


On the Ist of June, Nos. 66 and 67, of 
E A T-U WN 





I ON 
MONTHLY _ JOU RNAL of the Jane ARTS, and the 
ARTS DECORATIVE and) ORNAMENTAL. Containing 
Notices of all the Pictures in the Exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
emy and the [iates-colens Societies 
: J. How, 132, Fleet-srreet. 


On the Ist of June, in pe. = » Eichings by Cruikshank, 


OM RACQUET, “and ‘his "THREE MAIDEN 


AUNTS; with a Word or Two about the Whittleburys. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Numbers. 
London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 


FOUR FOLIO SHEETS FOR THREEPENCE, 


UCK of this week, contains full intelligence of 

the Humours of the "Derby, both Ups and Downs; also 

the Song of the Steam Engine, including a full-sized Supple- 
ment Gratis. 








Office, 132, Fleet-street. 
‘TOTAL E ECLIPSE of the MOON, May 3ist, 


Flements of this Eclipse are given in KERI- 
GAN’S P RACTICA L TREATISE on the Eclipses of the SU 
and MOON, the Deflection of the Moon and Pigoete, &c.; wit AN 
Remarks on the Anomalies of the present THEORY of the 
TIDES, demonstrating | y fallacy as to the attractive Influence 
of the Moon, &c. Pri inc qo th. 

By THOMAS KERIGAN, R.N., F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Com- 
plete Mathematical and General Navigation Tables;" contain- 
ing copious Treatises on Navigation, Nautical eeey oy &c.; 
and every Table required with the Nautical Almanac in finding 
the Latitude and Longitude, &c. In two vols. royal 8vo. 1460 
pages, price 27s. in clot 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


DISEASED anv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 

with very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 

Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 

naires greniee on unsound Lives, the amount varying with the 

particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates. F. . NEISON, Actuary. 


NEW PROSPECTUS. 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Instituted in 
NEW BRIDGESTREET, ‘BLACKFRIARS. 
BONUS every THREB Years. Eighty per Cent. or a oe ne of 
the Profits returned on Policies effected on and after 
The new Prospectus, conteleng a full detail of the highl 
advantageous terms on which Life moprances are non peeste 
by this C 4 ae may be obtained at the ON. *s 0 
Ist May, 1844. EDWIN CHARL N Secretary. 


( NORPORATION e pad LONDON ASSU- 
RANCE: established a 

LIFE ASSUR ‘ANCE.—Great. a are offered to the 
public by this Office. 

Av annual abatement of premium after five years’ payment. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 

Fire Insurances effected upon every description of property, 
including rent. 

Assurance os ave also effected on ships ped merchandise gt ane 
and going t LAURENCE, Sec. 

Offices— 19, irchin-lane, and 10, iocneaieaed ‘Attendance 
daily from 10 till 


ELICAN “LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, fad w.' Charing-cross.—Established 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. pr 
ohn Coope, Esq. 

















| sir’ W. Heygate, Bart. 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, F.R.S. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | J. Petty Muspratt, 
William Davis, Esq. George Shum Storey, Esq. 
Fienere Fuller, mpden Turner, Esq. 

. Gordon, Esq. M. D. F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

"the Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; an = Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all partie 

The Rates have vecentiy been reduced @ agree Ly to the most 
approved calculations; c: ey or also e experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Y. tgeet pen eas slow as consistent 
with safety ; those adapted to the RETU TRN'S YSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large PAtp-Up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnersbi 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

segagoctases and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as ae or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom 

R TUCKER, Secretary. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFIC 
aeeeemenies ~ b-peoa Ele. 


William eon Bayley is a. Director H.t a 1.C,, Chairman. 


Henry Bowd a Wiilhen nen 


Robert pee Chichester zit. | alker. 
Edward Lee, HE. Major Willock, K 
Elliot ... ett Direct. 


CAPITAL 500,002. 
The objects of Iie Assurance may be posqmeaieet at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with secu 
Examples of Life Assurance for \ 
Age. 30 _| 40 


Annual 
Premium.. 4 ry ; 303 
Endowments for future and qristins hb 
of all kinds are granted by this Socie 
The usual commission allowed to Y Solicitors and others, and 
5. per cent. extra on the first premium, 
JOHN CAZENOVE, §& 7: 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sir Jas. Duke. Ald. M.P. Chgirmon (Ben, Hawes, Esq. a Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, E 
Peculiar advania es are offered by this Company.” Th us— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may-make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission af the Directors 
having been previously obsaine: 
Credit of half the premiums for the frst five years allowed on 
panetce effected for the whole term of lif 
On policies of five years’ standing. balf t the amount paid, after 
y= first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
ssure 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may wa caged at a ice, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by let 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Acteaty ant Secretary. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR.- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Axthar-strest West, London-bridge. 
(Established in ew. ) Director: 
airman— Robert G ‘urrey, Esq. 
Edward Baker. Esq. Thomas Bax, 
Jasper Capper, Esq Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
enomes Sekaves. Esq. Russell Jett rey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
ames Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, ‘Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 


ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
thie R RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


rofits 
“PREMIUMS pevebie Azonally, Hale early. oF uarterly. 
SSURANCES of EVERY D IP TIO Ay Sone, 
PR others, the important aan . HON 7 this Socie 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on bis attaining any given 
age, or to his fomily in the event of his earlier death 
A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on leis at the Ofice. or of the iety’s Agents. 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT (by special appointment, 
mg oe Watch, and Clock Mak 


























aker to the een, an 
1.R.H. Prince Albert) peopocttally s solicits an inspection of his 
extensive assortment of WATCHES and CLOCKS, which have 
been made to meet the demand “ the public at the present 
season.—s2, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-street. 


Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— 
Patronized by Her Majesty's OF 8 Ofice of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED LINING for WAL &e. e Patent 
Lining effectually protects eve method ra decoration either 
of paint or paper (and for which it is pre-eminently adapted) 
from damp in walls, and possesses many other substantia’ - % 
vantages; unalterable by moisture its qusey | is guarant 
References to parties in whose houses the paten 
plored. and terms for materials or for fixing com 
y letter or personally of the patentee, JO 

DRAKE, at whose address extensive applications of the patent 
may be inspected.—19, Elm-tree-road, St. John's- wood. 


ILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, MANTLES, &c. 
—GRAHAM & SMITH (late Everington and Graham) 

beg t to announce that they have received a mag ir teens variet 

at voy new and truly beautiful Parisian Silk, CAMELEO 
A RDINT RE, with every novelty in Shawls, Scarfs, Dresses, 
Embroidered Muslins, and other fancy goods. The Castilian 
Envolvedero is the erent, povelty of their cloak-room, which, 
under the t French lady, is replete 
with ever fashionable article for the coming season. Having 
reduced their profits, by adopting a strict ready money system 
of business, the utmost economy will be found to prevail 
throughout the establishment.—10, Ludgate-street, seven houses 
ra t. Paul’s.—Paris Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Cambrics, and 

uslins. 


5 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal remy and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHI W DER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, a, str wongiheuina. preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Foo sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, t 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the qupperance and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty includ 
CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com~ 
missioners of Her Majesty's } Some have authorized the Proprietors 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 
A. ROW LAnp & SON, 20, Harton GARDEN, 
Which is affixed to each Box. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spste, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. It imparts 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion, and renders the Arms 
sont, and Mosk yy soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. 
8s itt uty i 

CAUTION, Each genuine botile has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR rinted on the wrapper. e Government Steme, 
ee - we ODOR TO. i is affixed to each Ay Becare to ask for 

LANs Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists un 


oe 
*_* ail others.are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS 1!!! 
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TREATISES 


RE-PUBLISHED FROM 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


In a handsome volume, post 8vo.. price 10s. 6d., with numerous 
. Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ROD AND THE GUN; 


Being TWO TREATISES on ANGLING and SHOOTING. 


The former by JAMES WILSON, Esq. F.R.S.E.&c. The latter 
by the Author of ‘ THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE.’ 


“Know also, to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter con- 
fusion, that a book has lately appeared, yclept ‘The Rod and 
the Gun,’ so amusingly written and so complete in all its parts, 
that there is not the least dccasion for you te burthen Mr. 
mnqrey's shelves with stale precepts that no one will attend 
to."—Preface to ‘ Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing,’ by William 
Scrope, Esq. 


In post pre. pulse 12s., profusely illustrated with Engravings on 
A+: and Steel, and uniformly printed with‘ The Rod and 
e Gun, 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


HORSE AND THE HOUND; 


Their various USES and TREATMENT, with PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS in HORSEMANSHIP; and a TREATISE of 
HORSE-DEALING. 

By NIMROD. 


%,* The Engravings on Steel include Portraits of a RACER— 
a HUNTER—a HACKNEY-—and of a celebrated FOX HOUND. 
Among the other illustrations (after Designs by Alken) are The 
FINISH of a RACE—UNHARBOURING the STAG—HORSE- 

AN MO 3 SEATS — Th 


M UNTIN 00D _and 
FAULTY HOUND-SELLING a HORSE, &c. &c, 


In post 8vo. with 60 Woodcuts, price 6s. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. F.R.S.E., 
Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“One of the best modern books on gardening extant.’’— 
Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 
“The first really practical Treatise on Horticulture we have 
."— Somerset County Gazette. 


In 4to. with 13 Engravings, price 9s. 


A SYSTEM 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. 


“The host pecousit of the Agriculture of the Scottish counties 
is to be found in Black’s Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica."’—Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 


PAINTING, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZUITT. 


“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has come under our notice. We bave read no work 
of that author with anything approaching to the same gratifi- 
cation....We have mentioned the gratification we have expe- 

ienced from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay; we must add a 
similar testimony in favour of his feilow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. 
His Treatise seems to us the result of study and observation, 

e and profound.”’— Quarterly Review. 





In post 8vo. price 9s. 


Illustrated by upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood, and 
15 folding Plates on Steel, 


A TREATISE 


On the Nature, Properties, and Applications 


OF STEAM, AND 
ON STEAM NAVIGATION. 


By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. 
“A work on Steam and Steam Navigation in which Science 
and interesting information are equally combined.” 


lechunics’ Magazine. 

: By thasame Author, ‘ 
A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
Illustrated by 243 Rearevings on Weed. sae 15 folding Plates on 


‘ost Bvo. 9s. ch 
oo o . 





‘ost lete an itantial....At the same time it is 
——T. clearly, and luminously written; considering the 
number of iustrations, it is a very cheap book, and as it ex- 

lains all the modern i t ppli it connes 
ineer wil 














THE ATHENAZUM [May 95 


Now completed, price 2/. 16s. strongly and elegantly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW EDITION. 


This Atlas, which is already favourably known by the large circulation of the former Edition, is unsurpassed either 
in accuracy or beauty of execution by any work of its class, while in cheap it is altogether unrivalled. It con 
SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, engraved on Steel, in the first style of Art, by SIDNEY HALL, HUGHES, and others, with 
Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, amounting 
to 57,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which they will be found. 

To the present Edition have been added a MAP of ISOTHERMAL LINES, a NEW MAP of INDIA, on a large seale, 
with the scene of the recent warlike operations West of the Indus; MAPS of CHINA, NEW ZEALAND VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, SWAN RIVER, and NEW SOUTH WALES. For the accommodation of 
the readers of Ancient and Scripture History, there have also been added TWO MAPS of the WORLD as known to the 
ANCIENTS, MAPS of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL, and LOWER EGYPT, while important improvements have likewise 
been made on the MAP of PALESTINE. 

Besides these, and other Additions, the Work has been carefully revised and corrected throughout. The Publishers 
are therefore satisfied, that in every fespect it is accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Re 
search, and whether on the ground of ACCURACY, BEAUTY of EXECUTION, or CHEAPNESS, they invite a compa: 
rison with any other work of the class. 

. a — (price 6s.), containing the NEW MAPS above enumerated, is recommended to the purchasers of the 
former Edition. 











Now completed, in 21 volumes, 4to, 


Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with aGENERAL INDEX of upwards of 
68,000 References, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


SEVENTH EDITION. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


THE general recommendations of the Work are so well expressed in the following selections from thé 
Critical Notices of the public Press, that the Proprietors, instead of employing language of their own in 
describing its leading characteristics, will rest satisfied with presenting these extracts for public perusal, 
Although selected from a variety of sources (including some of the highest critical authorities in this 
country), the Proprietors have endeavoured to combine the selections in such a manner as to give a com 
nected view of the distinguishing merits of the Work. i 
“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent." “It is our firm 
conviction that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so complete in 
all its departments, so varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the stamp 
of such great authorities, in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.’’? “ The first 
thinkers, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, History, 
Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which fulfils whatever is required from a complete circle of 
Literature and the Sciences.’”’* ‘ With the exception of such articles as remain comparatively unaffected 
by the progress of time and improvement, by far the greater number have been written expressly for this 
edition, and, in every instance, by persons the mos eminent in the-respective departments of knowledge 
of which they have been employed to treat.’’* ‘euch an extent has this substitution of new matter 
been carried, that in some of the volumes three-fourths of the whole contents are entirely new.”> “ For 
extent of usefulness, and moderation of price, it appears to us unparalleled ; and to men whose fortunes 
and rooms do not permit them the enjoyment of a large collection of books, we cannot conceive a more 
valuable acquisition than this edition of that most comprehensive of all works—the Encyclopadia 
Britannica.’’® 

“The Index,—a work of stupendous labour, and, without doubt, the most comprehensive index of 
miscellaneous literature and science in the English language,—exhibits in a very striking manner the 
vast extent of information contained in the Encyclopzdia, and must prove of invaluable service to all 
who have occasion to consult books of reference.’’7 

“The quality of the paper,—the remarkable elegance of the typography,—and the beauty of the 
plates, combined with the literary value of its contents, render it the best, and because the best—the 
cheapest Encyclopedia ever published in Britain.”* “Now that the country is being deluged with 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the Science and the Lite- 
rature of England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?’” 

“ To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergymaa 
and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, and the cultivator of Literature or the Fine 
Arts, the EncycLop#p1a Britannica will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope 
of its information also recommends it in an especial manner to emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of exten- 
sive libraries.” “An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplish. 
ment but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and 
weary voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.’’"! As a token of 
regard presented by individuals or associations, no gift could be devised better calculated to fulfil the 
objects of such testimonials: for while the beauty and splendour of the work commenzd it to the taste of 
the donor, its great practical utility cannot fail to render it highly acceptable to the party receiving It, 
Lord Brougham, when alluding to certain provisions in the Copyright Act, respecting Encyclopaedia 
stated, in regard to the Encyclopedia Britannica, that “if any work deserved to be encouraged by Parlie- 
ment, it was this ; and if any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the 
it was this.” The Publishers therefore confidently recommend the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica as a work deserving of public confidence and support, and worthy of the national name. 


8 Bradford Observer. 9 Athenaeum. 
6 John Bull. 10 Leeds Conservative Journal. 
7 Caledonian Mercury. " Quarterly Review. 





4 Atheneum. 
2 Dublin Evening Mail. 
3 Tait’s Magazine. 





pi nts an 
jail in being a boon which every echant ni rj 
ve with much gratitude.”"— The Surveyor, Engineer, 4 Architect. 


4 Morning Chronicle. 8 Bristol Journal. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 


‘Stupxin, Marsnatt & Co., Warrtaker & Co., and Hamitton, Apams & Co, London; and Jonn CumMine, Dublin. 
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